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Aaa i ae ae Mi Mi ter tetT aee 
CHRISTMAS MORNING IN VIRGINIA. 
Parson WHITE (with a chuckle)—‘‘J ‘clar’ to goodness, a black lady an’ a white lady ridin’ side by side in de same carridge! Whar am de 


ella 


color line gwine to, now? 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CHRISTMAS 


FTER nineteen centuries of Christianity it may still 
be doubted if the true significance of Christmas Day 
has passed into the common intelligence. The ve ry 


slowness with which the day came into observance proves 
the difficulty of grasping the deepest meaning of the festi- 
Of of Christendom, Christmas was the 
Easter and Good Friday date 
Pente- 


cost and Ascension Dax were adopted into the calendar 


val all the festivals 
intest to be ree rornized. 


from the very events which they commemorate. 


while yet the Church was a syfferiug and persecuted body; 
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the death-days of martyrs and of saints were celebrated , 


But it was not until the Roman 


Empire had embraced Christianity, not until the victori- 


from the earliest times. 


ous Church had sent its missionaries to subdue the North- 
ern barbarians to its sway, and the necessity of giving to 
the populace a Christian festival in place of suppressed 
had become that 
and the Seandinavian Yule became 
Christmas, and the commemoration of the birth of the 
world’s Redeemer took the place of that celebration of 
the cessation of the year’s toil—that hailing of the birth 
of the powers of nature—which to the Southern and the 
Northern mind respectively seemed the fit occasion of 
fullest joy. Very little did rude Viking or over-refined 
Italian realize of the deepest significance of the change. 


heathen observances apparent, tle 


Roman Saturnalia 


Few among them could have seen the promise of the Win- | 
ter solstice fulfilled in the birth of the Lord and Giver of | 


Life, or the Saturnalian leveling of ranks made perma- 
nent in the equal brotherhood of men in Christ : none the 
less is Christmas Day the fulfillment of the prophecy of 
both. And that it is only within the memory of men now 
living that the celebration of the birth of Christ has be- 
come universal proves only how tremendous are the 
truths which it brought to light, and which the human 
mind finds so hard to grasp. 

For what does the Advent signify, indeed, but the 
revelation of a new life, the eternal, by which a new light 
is throWn ‘upon the velations between man and man, 
between the human and the divine, between the present 
and the future, between the things that are seen and the 
things that do remain, the transitory and the permanent ? 
Say What we will of civilizations in which Christianity 
has had no part—of China, and of India, and of ancient 
Greecé and Rome—their intelligence, their culture, their 
respect for law, the consistency of their institutions— 
taking them at their best, and owning as we must the 
shortcomings of Christendom, its Philistinism, its bar- 
barity, its failure everywhere to reach its own stand- 
ard—this, at least, must always be confessed: that its 
civilization is forméd by an idea entirely undreamed of 
before; an idea whose inspiration is boundless, whose 
promise is not limited to the boldest conception of the 
human mind, whose standard is not a conceivable per- 
fection, but a grand consistency with eternal beauty. 
The birth of Christ flung wide the gates of the infinite, 
the eternal, and by that one act gave boundless possi- 
bilities to human endeavor. This is not a mere matter 
of creed. Skeptic, agnostic, positivist, no less than the 
most literal believer in revealed religion, hold the great 
truth of solidarity which makes all human endeavor, 
past, present and to come, but parts of one colossal act— 
the uplifting of the race to ideal perfection—and gives to 
every mortal span, however brief, the power of an endless 
life. That there are those who do not recognize the 
source from Which the truth is drawn shows only what 
may be the limitations of even the noblest minds. This 
is the great truth revealed at the birth of Christ—the 
onenéss of humanity in Him who was the Son of Man. 
By this fact both life and immortality are brought to 
light. No life is bounded by its birth and death ; no 
work is incomplete which is so begun that another may go 
on to build upon its foundation; no pain or pang of 
human soul but is felt through all humanity ; no victory 
of human endeavor that does not uplift the whole human 
Thus believing is to live indeed—thus living is to 
enter into the significance of Christmas Day. 
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THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 

Vege the existing copyright relations between the 

United States and Great Britain, we are beginning 
already to hear it asked, Who buys an American book ? 
and it will be, eventually, Who writes an American book ? 
In other words, the inexhaustible quarry of cheap British 
literature, which can be worked by the American re- 
printer at the mere cost of printing a flimsy paper 


ure le 


}] our own system and aspirations. But the ec 
| of readers do not think of this. To them, 
A book's a book, though there be nothir 
The unsubstantial character of the vehicles in Ww 
pirated literature is presented renders its press 
Pp ssible, when desirable: and this fact, t \\ 
ever-broadening scope ot the magazine and th 
paper, te 1ds materially to decrease the acct 
libraries of books substantial without and withi 


From the point of view of expediency and progr 
Say nothing of justice, the question of an ¢ juit ible cop. 
right law appeals, in no uncertain voice, to every Ameri 


We of 


the choking tide of foreign production ; 


can, want the enactment a law which will 
which will enable 
our publishers to supply us with good books at fair pri 
of France 
which will, in short, assure 
of that already 

literature which is the intellectual birt 


it 


our native authors as those 
protected ; 


prosperity 


which will protect 
d Eneland 
growth 


autochthonous 


the aud promisin 


right of a great nation. 


ENGLISH MINISTERS IN AMERICAN PULI 


T becomes more and more probable that many of tl 


conspicuous pulpits in the United States will from 
time to time be filled with European preache rs The « 
given to Rey. Charles A. Berry to succeed Mr. Beecher | 
simply another illastration of this tendency. Dr. Joh 


Hall, who has for many years been the beloved and use- 
ful pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 

this city, was formerly a minister in Dublin. Dr. Wil 
liam M. Taylor, the pastor of the Broadway Taberuacle, 
who is looked upon as perhaps the foremost preacher in 
New York city, came from Liverpool. An eminent Epis- 
work here, having 
A recent pastor of 


copal clergyman has just assumed 
retired from a rectorship in London. 
the Second Presbyterian Chureh of Chicago came from 
England. Dr. Bevan, who was for a time the pastor of 
the Brick Church on Fifth Avenue in this city, came 
from London. There are other instafices in which Eneg- 
lish 
highest ecclesiastical office in our churches. 

The reasons Which lead American congregations to 
look abroad for pastors, and the reasons which lead for- 
eign pastors to come here for settlement, are easy to find. 
A prominent characteristic of English preachers is their 
knowledge of the Scriptures. _ They are eminently Bible 
preachers. They preach more from the Bible and less 
from their own consciousness than many of those who 


clergymen are filling with great acceptance the 


are native-born. Such preaching is becoming of greater 
attractiveness to our people. Americans who go to church 
prefer to hear what the Bible says as uttered through a 
man who believes the Bible than what the man himself can 
bring out of his own brain. The English preachers, too, 
as a class, are possessed of a naturalness and ease in de- 
livery that many of our ministers lack. They are not, 
perhaps, so eloquent as Americans, but they are more 
easy and more natural in manner, and are better fitted 
for the service of the Church. It is perhaps not un- 
worthy of noticé that they are usually men of robust 


| brawn, and capable of enduring hard and constant labor 


—such labor as the large American churches necessarily 
demand. 

On the other hand, the English preachers are attracted 
towards this for many 
preachers find here that they are not under that social 
ban from which they suffer in the Jand of the Established 
Chureh. This is’a reason which Dr. Joseph Parker noted 
once in a conversation in reference to the possibility of his 
becoming. an American minister. Furthermore, the sala- 


country reasons. Dissenting 


| ries paid in America—if we may be allowed to suggest that 


edition, gives rise to a competition which the publisher | 


of Americau books cannot withstand. Consequently, the 
American author is deprived of both publisher and 
reader. Jt is natural, and to a certain extent excusable, 
that the great public should buy the cheapest books. A 
great proportion of the British literature with which our 
book-market is flooded is rubbish, it is true ; and even iu 
the best of it, the political and social standpoints of the 
wrters, and their whole way of thinking, are inimical to 


mjuisters are somewhat influenced by pecuniary consider- 
ations, as indeed they have’ right to be—are much larger 
than those paid abroad. Mr. Spurgeon, who is perhaps 


the most eminent dissenting preacher in London, receives | 


a salary of about one thousand pounds (five thousand 
dollars) ; but there are many preachers in this country 
who receive twice this amount, and several who receive 
threefold this sum. 

We trust that this policy of bringing English minis« 
ters to this country may continue. We believe that, for 
the sake of the churches, and for the sake of the two 


nations, the closer the relations of these branches of the | 


English people in Church as well as in State, the greater 
Will be the advantages to the world at large. 


THE NEED IN PHILANTHROPY. 

tag New York Association of Collegiate Alumni has 

been for some time occupying itself in discussing 
‘*The Need of College-trained Women in Philanthropic 
Work.” The Associated Charities of Boston have re- 
cently made an appeal for more men to engage in the 
works of practical philanthropy carried on under 
auspices, And Mayor Hewitt, at a late meeting in be- 
half of the Manhattan Hospital, has pointed out the 
necessity of associating public charity with private phi- 
lanthropy, showing the 


superior efficiency, economy and 


| adequacy of the many charitable works carried on by 


private associations over any similar ones which are 
under State or City auspices. 

All these facts serve to emphasize what is already well 
l:nown—that charity is becoming more and more a recog- 
nized duty of men and ‘women of:all degrees of wealth, of 
education and of leisure. Business men are no longer too 
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y, fashionable women too deeply engaged by social 
to find time to visit the homes of the poor, to sit 
ls and attend committee m i to inspect 
] l i MA i t fiud 
1) } ! tuple of 
verv where It ean no loiger be doubted that 
{ \ \ vaked to t laim { poor upon the 
rous, thei \ ip nthe « Te ed, t] e vielous, 
( ipon the vl | danger now is, not so much 
thiiat aims will be ignored, as that their fulfilling 
will become a ec e, like ay other, and that foolish and 
unscientific methods of benevolence will work harm even 
iter than the ills they desien to relieve Nowhere is 
eush”’ so much to be dreaded as in philanthropic work, 
id henee the need, recognized in the cases above alluded 
to, that women. of diseiplined mind men of tried busi- 
ess ability, should come to the front in all sueh work. 
Though sympathy and tact are qualitic prime im- 
port in individual worl nd depend neither upon 
education nor, very much, 1 pon expe iene yet it is es- 
sential that all | re schemes, whether subsidized from 
the publie funds or not, should be planned and managed 


+ 


ly pe ople of lar 7e OUTLOOK and of te sted « Xperience. 
not alw Lys to be trusted for sa- 
ot 


neompetent to manage large benevolences. That clergy- 


[o be sure, men are 


racity, nor are women harrow education invariably 


man Who has lately succeeded in collecting a large sum 
of money wherewith to build a huge ‘Christian Home’ 


in which all ‘‘ Christians ” who shall visit this city may 
find board and lodging which none need pay for ‘* who 
not able,” would seem to have a very slender endow- 
ment of practical sense. On the other hand, the woman 
who lately received the Cross of a Knight of the French 


Legion of Honor for her services to mankind is certainly 


are 


not a college alumnus, nor even a woman of broad educa- 
tion, And yet she well deserves the honor, if successfully 
to carry on one of the largest retail shops in the world on 
the plan of co-operation among her employés—if richly 
to endow a library and reading-room and to create a 
| pension fund of $1,000,000 for their benefit—if to carry 
her benevolent impulses so far as to build a bridge at the 
| cost of $200,000 simply to give to the peasants of her 
native department a more direct access to their market, 
| and to distribute a million and a half dollars among 
| those of them who have suffered from the phylloxera 
to entitle woman an 
honor; for Mme. Boucicault, now the head of the famous 
‘*Bon Marché,” well of 
visited Paris, has done all this. 
Still, these instances to the contrary notwithstanding, 
| the men who engage in philanthropy are not all foolish, 
nor the women all wise. 
| of the best abilities both of men 
such work; and yet not nearly to such a degree as the 
work requires. It is still well that thoughtful minds 
| should be stirred up to recognize the demand for wisdom 
and experience in benevolent work, and to respond to the 


plague, are suflicient a to such 


known Americans who have 


Every year sees more and more 
and women devoted to 


call which the exigencies of the times make upon such 
as they. 


OUR FOREIGN VISITORS. 

b igerr was when the average American citizen was peculiarly, if 
not, indeed, superlatively, sensitive to the philosophical ridicule 
| and haut-en-bas appreciation of the Anglican essayist and British 
tourist on # hop-skip-cnd-jump over ‘‘ The States,’’ as we notice 
the Duke of Marlborough still deigns to style the better part of this 
Western Continent. A fling from Dickens, a caustic broadside 
from Marryat, a bitter diatribe from Mrs. Trollope, or a gentle bit 
of irony fromm Thackeray, was in earlier days enough to rouse the 
entire nation, to whet the pens of the whole army of reviewers and 
piteh the acrimony of the Union, on a very high key; but in recent 

ears we have become callous to our transatlantic literary critics 
who come thence with autocratic vision to scan our ugly spots and 
tell what manner of people we are not. Formerly 1t was our mush- 

om growth, our vulpine visages, our codfish aristocracy, and our 
bone-and-sinew cupidity and vulgarity,which drew the living ocean 
now the pleasure-seeker, the speculative 


current to our shores: 
writer on social topics and the statesman and politician come be- 
cause they wish, in a degree perhaps, to measure the magnitude of 
that social and political force indigenous here, and which is not 
only to-day a fashion in England, but is having a mighty influence 
on the public questionref the British Empire. 

Neither is it a bad sign of the times that conspicuous characters 
in either House of Parliament, like Mr. Chamberlain or the Duke 
of Marlborough, find themselves here free to go or come as they 
may elect, and not as of yore, when the distinguished visitor was 
almost literally fired from one banquet to another by the spirit of 
abject fawning for which our society was so noted, This revolution 

Wf not only a fait accompli, but the disappearance of the mad 
| rage for hereditary celebrities has produced a healthy reaction on 
the other side of the water, where the old-time exclusive social 
barriers have been broken down, and good breeding, intellectual 
strength and marked personality in the practical walks of life re- 
ceive as ready a recognition for the American as is accorded to 
the proudest of British subjects. And we do not fail to see a keener 
and more discriminating criticism in. those conspicuous men who are 
now here, in dealing with the defecis and virtues of the republican 
ystem, Narrowness and asperity are almost whittled away in that 
best test of an observer's sincere con victions—off-hand utterance, 

By all means it is to be hoped the t intelligent and representative 
Englishmen will continue to come among us, and for the benefit of 

oth peoples to note those groundi: upon which we can mutually 

assimilate, and those abnormal grow ths under both systems of gov- 
ernment which can be remedied by a conscientiously restricted 
sentiment throughout all classes of society, 


| 


fa 
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STUDIES AT HOME. 
'\HE Society to Encourage Studies at Home, founded in Boston 
in 1873, has recently issued an annual report which shows the 
| lunportance of the work which is being done in promoting men- 
’ tal activity on the part of women. ‘The Society has proved the 
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existence of a ls lass of women who are eager to study and to 
m various circumstances to acquire 
th 


Its of mental 


study nightly, b unable fi 


re have been others who 


slothfulness without some 


cit re, 


the Society has 
and in thirty 
d in six departments. A small fee secures these 
advantages, which include the loan of books from a Lending Library 
of over 2,000 volumes, monthly letters of advice and comment upon 
notes from memory of the student’s reading, and examinations 


ix. Through correspondence, 


atford.d encouragement, direction, instruction, 


branch 
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| administration pertained chiefly to the military department. 


> NEI 


alleged offenses of General Babcock and those that M. Wilson has 
been proved guilty of are startlingly similar in character. Each 
was private secretary of the President. In each case the the Pres- 
ident ‘stood by” his subordinate. 
personal integrity of the President 
General Grant remained in oftice to the end of his term, because 


In 


himself was unquestioned, 


each instance, also, the 


there was no way for Congress to compass his removal; Grévy 


| resigned because the Chamber of Deputies had made it impossible 


from time to time. At present 191 correspondents have in charge | 
558 students who are scattered over the whole country. A very 
sensible addition to the studies has been a course in sanitary 
science, with a view to imparting knowledge of ventilation, drain- 
age, plumbing, and other snbjects, which involve the safety and 
comfort of homes. The most popular departments are those of | 
English literature and history. The Society is prosperous finan- | 





cially, and its students show a remarkable interest in their work. 


Aimon 


husbands 


pupils are 


he 


share their studies, and the certificate of the Society is 
eapel 
Pha 
prof 
qui : 
country, 
under no necessity to pursue a svecial occupation, would otherwise 
confine their studies to novels, and furnishes to them and their 


alert sisters an interesting and beneficial occupation, 


s withont the costly apparatus of buildings and wetl-salaried 


tly and inexpensively does its useful work throughout the 


ambitious, 


ninety-two teachers, and many ladies whose | 


an educational system has been set in motion, which | 


It rescues from idleness some of the women who, being | 


This is in line with the methods of the Agassiz associations, the | 
Chautauqua circles, the Meisterschaft language-teaching and Loi- 
sette memory-training, all of which are conducted largely through 
the mails. Thus a kind of intellectual union has been established 


between people widely separated, who are never, in many cases, 
likely to meet. This is a noble work, and the post-office discharges 
few higher functions than in carrying the communications of 
teachers and students. The colleges for women which have local 
habitation gain and deserve public recognition, but the silent and 
helpful work of the Society for Home Education also deserves en- 


couragement and praise. 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


HE Antumn exhibitions of the National Academy of Design arc 
of comparatively recent date, and they do not equal in import- 
ance those which are given in the Spring, after the artists have had 
time to utilize the material they have gathered during the Summer 
Yet the present exhibition exceeds, in variety and inter- 
A large 


vacation. 
est, ally that has preceded it at this season of the year. 


for him longer to rule. , 

The French President lacks a moral courage which General 
Grant possessed in the highest degree. When it began to look as 
though the ramifications of the Whisky Ring extended even into 
the White House, and the bravest men hesitated to push the invest- 
igation, Grant wrote the letter in which occurred that famous 
sentence, ‘Let no guilty man escape!” But M. Grévy attempted 
to stifle investigation, and threatened to resign when it was pro- 


| posed to prosecute his son-in-law, M. Wilson, in spite of the fact 


that the evidence already obtained scemed to establish conclusively 
the latter’s guilt. Then he refused to dismiss M. Wilson, even 
though his own resignation was made the alternative, and is finally 
driven out of office by the abandonment of the Ministry, and the 
impossibility of forming a new one while he remains, 
The French Repnblic occupies dangerous ground. 


For less 


The | 
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her, and with mistletoe, which thrives best in the Gulf States ; 
while Connecticut furnishes the turkey ; or, if yon choose, Pennsyl- 
vania, the goose; the Middle West, the game; New England, the 
pumnkin pie; and the Pacific Slope, the fruit and wine. With 


Southern decorations on our board, and her mistletoe hanging in 
the doorway—herself perhaps standing beneath it—it should be easy 
enough to take the hint. Our great captain was the first to urge us to 
have peace, and at this season North and South should pledge each 
other to peace and good will in the truly fraternal celebration of a 
National Christmas, 


Two FreMs of oil refiners, one in Harrisburg, Pa., and the other 
in Marietta, O., have long been struggling to keep alive in spite of 
the conspiracy of the Standard Oil Trust and leading railroad com- 
panies to destroy them. The first, after bringing a suit against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, a few days ago, to recover $321,000 
damages for unjust discrimination forbidden by law, has sur- 
rendered, sold ita works to the Trust and retired from business 
because it has become convinced that the monopoly is *‘ financially 


| too strong to battle with.” The other has brought its complaint 


causes than now exist there has been revolution in times past. | 
| To-day it may be strong enough to cut out the rottenness which has | 
| been undermining existing institutions, and to overthrow that mili- 


tary domination which has cost the nation so dearly; and if such is 


the fact, present events may prove buta process of necessary purifi- | 


cation, even though it be as by fire. But there is real peril. - The 
Royalists, rejoicing at anything that discredits republican institn- 
tions, stand ready, if by any means they shall have the balance of 
power, to use it to secure the election of the weakest candidate, or 
in any other wayto break down free institutions ; and it will re- 


quire exceptional steadiness and statemanship to carry the country | 


through the present crisis. 


In these days of colossal and universal journalism, when it would 
be beyond any one man’s power to keep the run of even the leading 
newpapers’ utterances upon the important topics of the time, a 


compendium like the Washington weekly Public Opinion is simply | 


invaluable. 


| editors, is to give, in a concise, collated form, the significant expres- 


number of! pictures were offered, but the committee on selection | 
were somewhat rigorous in their judgments, and out of upwards of | 


a thonsand works that came under their inspection only a little 
mare than four hundred found a place on the walls. These form an 
exhibition which is not only remarkable for its variety of subjects 
and the contrasts of the work of different schools which are pre- 
seutted, but also for the promising character of the contributions by 
some of the younger and comparatively unknown artists. In fact, 
although there are few large or striking pictures in the collection, 
there are a great number of really excellent works that will attract 
the-visitor. 

It is intéresting to notice the influence of the Munich school, and 
especially of the French art of the day,as shown in the work of dif- 
ferent artists who have studied under those varied teachings. Pro- 
minent examples of these results are shown in Mr. Edward A. Bell’s 
clever-figure piece, ‘‘Saying Grace,” and Miss Amanda Brewster’s 
charnting landscape, ‘“‘The Banks of the Loire.” Other phases of 
such effects. are visible throughout the collection. In other ways, 
too, the exhibition is an interesting one, and notably so as compared 
with that of a year ago. Among the portraits, those of Henry Ward 
Beeeher by Mr. A. J. Conant, Rev. Dr. Storrs by Mr. W. T. M. 
Rice, and H6én. William M. Evarts by Mr. Jared Flagg, will interest 
the public from the excellence of their treatment as well as from 
their subjeéts. Landscape art is well represented both by the 
younger and the older painters, Mr. J. C. Thorn’s large landscape 
with children in a boat on the river is the best work that has been 
seen from his brush, 
effects in quiet tones of gray and green; a delicately painted snow 
scene by Mr.”Charles Warren Eaton; a Vermont mountain view by Mr. 
J. B. Bristol, with the misty distances and fine atmospheric effects 
in which he excels; a lovely brookside study by Mr. Bolton Jones, 
and an Adirondack scene by Mr. R. M. Shurtliff, ave all pictures that 
one would like to live with, for their faithful portrayal of nature and 
the agreeable sentiment that pervades them. 

In the department of figure painting the examples of one sort 
and another form the greater part of the entire collection. The 


A harvest scene by Mr. Alden Weir, with fine | 


popular taste runs in that direction, and the artist naturally con- | 


forms to such an influence, Here, too, one finds striking examples 
of the modern French school, as shown in the productions of young 


artists who have studied in Paris, and also of the excellent work of | 


our older painters who have steadily labored in their studies with 
only home influences around them. Mr. Herbert Denman’s vigor- 
ous out-of-door picture of,a young girl in a hammock, and Mr. 


George B. Butlet’s ‘‘ Tambourine-player,” delightfully warm and | 


rich in tone, show what comes from foreign study and example ; and 
Mr. Oliver FE. Lay’s excellent figure of a lad reading in a barn, and 
Mr. Thomas W. Wood’s clever work, ‘‘ Not-an Egg !” as well as many 
others of their class, furnish good evidence that one may find the 
way to high rank in art without crossing the ocean. Other notable 
works in different directions are Mr, John Lafarge’s exquisite study 
in color, ‘* Wild Roses in Bowl of White Pottery,” and Mr. John 
Haberle’s ‘‘ Imitation,” which depicts with astonishing accuracy 
bank-bills, fractional currency, and postage-stamps. There are also 
some excellént marines, and of flower pieces an abundance, What- 
ever deficiencies the exhibition may have, that of lack of variety is 
not among them. 





THE FRENCH CRISIS. 
JRESIDENT GREVY’S downfall, and the cause of it, must re- 
call very vividly to the mind of every American reader the 
scandals that came so near ruining General Grant’s administration. 


The public careers of the two men have a few strong resemblances 


and many no less remarkable contrasts, Grant's training and ex- 
perience had been those of a soldier ; those of Grévy, in the field 
of statesmanship and practical legislation, In this respect the 
iatter’s preparation for the highest executive office in the nation 
was as ample as that of the former was deficient. Grant won his 
fame in a few years as the greatest general of the War for the 
Union; Grevy’s career has been a long, orderly, uninterrupted 
record of progress, landing him logically in the Presidency of the 
French nation, General Grant surrounded himself with a military 
colerie, and administered the Government, as far as possible, by 
military methods and throngh military agencies, and his confidence 
was betrayed by those in whom he reposed the most implicit confi- 
dence ; the official malversation which has been fatal to M, Grévy’s 





sions of hundreds of influential journals, representing all shades cf 
opinion throughout the country, on all subjects of public interest. 
Public Opinion, in short, does a man’s newspaper reading for him 
better than he could possibly do it himself, and renders the scrap- 
book superfluous. 


Two Facts remove from the question of restricting immigration, 
if such restriction shall seem desirable, most of the difficulties that 
would otherwise surround it. 
gations to naturalize foreigners after they have lived in this coun- 
try five years, or ten years, or at all, and, unless the right has been 
guaranteed them by treaty, aliens remain in this country only on 
sufferance. Thecapacity of the United States to support an increas- 
ing population is not yet exhausted, nor will it be when the people 
who live within its boundaries are ten times as numerous as they 
are now. But there is a limit to our rate of absorbing strangers, es- 
pecially if their language, customs and ideas are different from and 
at war with our own, It is probable, of course, that a proposition 
to place close restrictions upon foreign immigration would provoke 
political and international protest, but it is the duty of every coun- 
try to look first after the welfare of its citizens, and if that is im- 
periled by an infinx of aliens, it is obvious that the numbers of the 
latter must be limited. That is not only a sound, but an American, 
doctrine, 


THE Free-traders in the Democratic party are greatly mistaken 
if they suppose that they can “suppress” Mr. Samuel J. Randall, 
of Pennsylvania. Just now they are pressing Mr. Carlisle, who is 
expected to be re-elected as Speaker of the House, to depose Mr. 


and place him at the head of some committee without importance 
in its relation to public affairs, It ix said that Mr. Carlisle is dis- 
posed to yield to this pressure ; but if he does, he will precipitate a 
conflict within the Democratic ranks which will be vastly more dis- 
astrous than any assault from without. 
to the tariff question, a real and gaining Democratic sentiment ; he 
is, besides, one of the ablest and most influential of our public men, 
trained and experienced in affairs, and any attempt to humiliate 
him because of his opinions, and his sturdy defense of the indus- 


The United States is under no obli- | 


Its unique plan, which is admirably carried out by its | 


tive Art Societies of those cities. 


before the Interstate Commission at Washington, and has prodnced 
conclusive evidence in support of its charges. sample fact, illus- 
trative of the oppressive policy of one of the railroads in question, is 
embodied in the statement that the Trust was charged ten cents a 
barrel for the transportation of oil, while the Marietta firm was 
compelled to pay thirty-five cents, the difference of twenty-five 
cents being surrendered to the Trust. We doubt if the firm will 
get relief, even if the Interstate Commerce Commission should de- 
cide in its favor. The United States Government will yet have to 
seize these greedy monopolies by the collar, metaphorically, and 
teach them that the people have some rights that even “ trusts’ 
are bound to respect. 7 P 

ONE could searcely speak of an American school of painting, but 
it is proper to speak of the American school of embroidery, or 
painting with the needle, developed by the Associated Artists, and 
illustrated in their exhibition on Twenty-third Street. Mrs. Cundan 
Wheeler, the head of this organization, was ambitious to revive in 
some degree the kind of art represented in the old tapestries,’ but 
she found at first serious material obstacles, The general improve- 
ment in American art within fifteen years, and the advance in 
technical knowledge, rendered it possible to obtain appropriate 
designs, and after a time the execution of these designs with the 
needle was accomplished. There remained the question of material 
of a fitting ground for these needle paintings. Designers and Ame+ 
rican silk manufacturers combined their resources to secure satis- 
factory results in texture and color. Special fabrics were woven 
and practically new colors -ntroduced. A tapestry canvas was made, 
so that the designs wrought by the needle became a part of its tex- 
ture ; the surface is as smooth -s the old tapestries, and the work is 
as enduring as the tapestries of Gobelins and Beauvais. These 
needle paintings reproduce, not only designs and colors, but also 
the technique of the original, ‘mitating the brush-marks of oils or 
the washes of water -colors. Together with these embroideries, 
designed by Miss Dora Wheeler and others, are shown embroideries 
from Boston, Rochester, 2n-. Baltimore, contributed by the Decora- 
The exhibition 1s a most remark- 
able illustration of the talent, skill, taste and success of women in a 


| field of art peculiarly American. 


TueE people of the United States would be better able to conclude 
whether the enormous sums of money that have lately been appro- 
priated for the building of a new navy are being wasted or wisely 
expended if there was less politics and more business in the manage- 
ment of that very important department of the Government. The 


| country was startled, the other morning, by such head-lines as 
| these over the Washington dispatches to several newspapers: ‘* A 


Worthless War Vessel!” ‘The Atlanta Declared to be Unsea- 
worthy !” ‘Captain Bunce says She Cannot Live in a Head Séa !” 
‘‘ Her Battery and Armament De“2ctive!"’ As Captain Bunce is the 
commander of the Ailanta, his criticisms of the ship have been em- 
bodied in an official communication to the Navy Department, and 


Randall from the Chairmanship of the Appropriations Committee bes the Aflenta and Boston are sister shiga, sud any ereRng eens 


Mr. Randall represents, as | 


trial interests of the country, would be resented with an emphasis | 


which his assailants would have cause to remember long after the 
failure of their malicious venture. 


THE presidents of the coal companies and the wholesale dealers | 


give a good many explanations of the present scarcity of fuel. One 
upon which they all seem to agree is that the retail dealers and the 


public generally are to blame for it—the former because they did | 


not fill their yards, and the latter their bins, in the Summer time, 
when coal was plenty. This may be a partial, but not altogether 
a satisfactory, explanation. The production of anthracite coal in 
this country is no longer governed by the free operation of the laws 
of supply and demand. The amount to be mined every month is 
arbitrarily fixed for the purpose of holding the price above a given 
limit. But the managers of the coal companies know in advance 
just about how much coal will be sold in a year, and when, in 
August, they found the coal deliveries behind those of 1886 at a 
corresponding time, they knew that the deficiency, and much more, 
would be needed before January. Why didn’t they provide for it? 
Was it because they preferred to sell coal at Winter rather than 
as Summer prices? It certainly looks ‘so. 

a 


THrRE seem to be some excellent people remaining who believe 
that the exercise of the “fraternal spirit” is limited by sectional 
lines. ‘The peppery politicians who prate unceasingly of the 
‘bloody shirt,” or proclaim that the North must ‘edge the lines 
with fire,” may regard all men, including Southerners, as their 
brethren, but it really doesn’t look like it. We are inclined to think 
that, outside of Jefferson Davis and a handful of malcontents, no- 
body in the South yearns to “‘ edge the lines with fire” against the 
North. We are even willing to affirm that the majority of our peo- 
ple, North as we)las South, entertain the kindliest feelings for each 
other. It would seem, therefore, that Christmas Day offers a direct 
invitation to fire-eating politicians and editors to recognize this sen- 
timent, cease their vaporings. and to proclaim peate and good will 
to all. 
Puritans had learned to observe the day, and the South of to-day 
will gladly bear her share in a National Christmas. If she once went 


The South képt Christmas in the good old way before the | 


must apply with equal force to the other, the dispatches upon the 
subject have attracted more than ordinary attention. If the Navy 
Department has been building ships that are ‘‘ worthless,” ‘“‘unsea- 
worthy,” and that ‘‘ cannot live in a head sea,” the country will de- 
mand that, as soon as Congress meets, it shall call a halt in the ex- 
penditure of money in this direction. We do not believe tbat the 
Atlanta is either worthless or unseaworthy. Her battery may be a 
little too heavy for her, and experience may suggest some other 
changes as desirable, but, if we may accept the testimony of our 
best naval architects, many of the changes suggested by Captain 
Bunce are not only unnecessary, but would actually destroy the 
usefulness of the vessel for the purpose for which she was designed. 
It is remarkable how quickly a report or criticism that is unfavor- 
able to any ship that John Roach had anything to do with escapes 
from the Navy Department and gains circulation. 

AccorDING to the interesting account of the German Royal 
Family recently contributed to the New York Tribune by ‘a godson 
of the Crown Prince,” the situation is rendered doubly serious by 
the physical infirmities of Prince William. Attention has been so 
generally directed to the throat troubles of the Crown Prince, that 
the condition of his oldest son has escaped notice. It appears 
however, that he is suffering in a severe degree from the same dis- 
ease which carried off the late King of Prussia, namely, a succession 
of abscesses in that part of the ear situated between the tympanum 
and the base of the brain. There is constant danger of inflamma- 
tion of the brain and insanity or death. The general health of 
Prince William is poor, and this terrible disease is making rapid 
progress. ‘‘ Insanity or death seems inevitable within a measurable 
distance of time.” This changes materially the political probabili- 
ties. Heretofore political estimates have dealt with the loss of Ger- 
many by the death of the Crown Prince, who would favor a mild 
constitutional government and an anti-Bismarckian régime, and the 
probability that Prince William, a man of imperious, unsympathetic 
character, whose chief interest is in the army, would ally himself 
closely to Bismarck and the party of despotic rule. But in the event 
of the insanity or death of Prince William, the Imperial Crown, on 
the demise of Emperor William and the Crown Prince, will deseend 
to Prince William's little four-year-old son, This would precipitate 
a bitter struggle for the Regency, in which Bismarck, the ultra-Ger- 
man and Berlin Court party are determined that the Crown Prin- 
cess Victoria shall have no share, There has been, and is, intense 
opposition to her in every way at Court, but neither the Princess 
William, an unpopular nullity, nor any member of the Imperial 
family, seems qualified for the onerous post of Regent during the 
long minority. Moreover, the question of the Regency is compli- 
cated by the certainty that Bismarck must pass away within a few 
The Royal 


years, leaving no one fit to be named as his successor. 


away and sulked by herself, that was long ago, and she has come | Family of Germany can show representatives of four generations, 


back to the family circle, which is once more united, She can deco- 
rate the board with holly, which Uourishes most vijorously with 


and yet the future of the family and of Germany seems most uncer- 
tain and gloomy, 
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CHRISTMAS AT MOUNT VERNON, 
JACING 'twixt his garden-hedges, 
With a stately step and slow, 
Goes the people's great commander, 
And the Comte de Rochambeau. 
Home from camp and strife and struggle, 
For the peace of Christmas Day, 
Looking out on the Potomac, 
Rolling on its seaward way— 
Through his dear Virginia garden 
Where the holly-berries glow, 
Walks he in the gray December, 
*Twixt the hedge-rows, to and fro, 
With the Comte de Rochambeau. 


Splendid Frenchman—soldier—courtier— 
Full of courtly airs and grace, 
Rapier-hilt with diamonds blazing, 
Ruffles fine of Flanders lace— 
Bosom decked with stars and orders, 
Up and down the two men go, 
Through the garden at Mount Vernon— 
Through the box rows, to and fro, 
One the great man of the people, 
One the Comte de Rochambeau. 


He may keep with joy this Christmas— 
‘Tis the year of °81. 
Saratoga—Trenton— Monmouth— 
Princeton—Yorktown—all are won. 
Marches tracked with blood—the horror 
Of the camp at Valley Forge— 
Hunger—cold—the sad, unequal 
Conflicts with the power of George— 
These are over—Freedom’s dawning 
On a long, black night of woe. 
Freedom's dawning! All her trumpets 
Through the dark begin to blow, 
As they pace—the two commanders— 
By the river’s wintry flow— 
Washington and Rochambeau. 


Turning fondly to its beauty 
From the hell of blood and strife, 

Grandest hero of the nation— 

He who gave that nation life— 

Moves he underneath the live-oaks, 
Grave alike of mien and mood, 

Full of lofty plans and purpose 
For a people's lasting good. 

In its sheath his sword reposes, 

* Peace on earth—to men good will!” 
low these blessed words of Christmas 
All his war-sick spirit thrill! 

Sweet the old familiar story 
Of the Babe in Bethlehem born— 

Sweet the messages of Yule-tide 
To this hero, battle-worn! 

O’er bis tall head, from the oak-bough, 
Swings the gray-green mistletoe, 

As he talks and walks at Christmas, 
’Twixt his box-rows, to and fro, 
With the gallant Rochambeau. 

Erta W. PiERCE. 


THE STORY OF A YOUNG LADY 
AND HER THREE UNCLES. 
CHAPTER I.—THE YOUNG LADY BEGINS THE STORY. 


AVY first memory is a pleasant one. If it be 
true that one’s life really begins with the 


earliest events which will be carried by | 


memory all through the shifting scenes of exist- 
ence, down to the valley of the shadow of death, 
or further, then my life began peacefully and pleas- 
antly enough, whatever it may have been since. 

I awoke in a large and pleasant room, a room 
with bright paper on the walls and the whitest 
and most dainty of curtains at the windows, The 
room faced the east, and the warm sunlight of the 
sweet June morning lay along the floor. I knew 
the room was home; I knew that the dear face 


on the pillow so near my own was the face of 
‘*mamma” ; that the eyes, still closed in slumber | 


now, had always had a smile for me, and her lips 
the kindest of words and the warmest of kisses. 


It must be that memory reached then, with some- | 


thing of definiteness and vigor, into my childish 
past; but, think as I will and strive as I may, my 
woman mind can never penetrate backward beyond 
the morning of which 1 have spoken. 

I crept softly out of bed, careful not to wake 
‘*poor mamma,” though why I thought of her 
wiih a tenderness that had something of pity fn it 
I could not have told if the question had come to 
me then—uas it did later. 

I was such a tiny little girlie. I can remember 
how small and white my feet looked as I stole softly 
towards the window. I caught a glimpse of my- 
gelf in the glass as I passed it—a very pretty baby 
face, with large, dark eyes, and a tangle of brown 
curls falling all about it. I blew a kiss from my 
finger-tips at the ‘* baby in the glass,” and drew 
away the curtain at the wiudow and looked out, 

The house in which I lived was a large one and 
an old one, and was far removed from neighbors. 


Below me, as I looked, the dewy grass stretched | 


away to the border of the fields, from which the 
grain extended as far as I could see. There were 
trees scattered here and there—great green giants, 
with birds flying about them and singing of the 
morning, At the left there was a blaze of color 
from the flower-garden ; at the right, there was 
the humbler and more sober-garbed space in which 
fruit and vegetables grew. 

I saw al! this, knowing little but feeling much, 


drinking in the beauty of the scene and the purity | 


of the air, perfectly happy and perfectly free from 
care, for a long, long time. I sometimes believe I 


can understand how Eve must have felt before the | 
serpent made his call upop her. My first remem- | 


bered morning opens with unalloved happiness, 


you know; the garden was my Eden, you see ; | 


and—then the serpent can 
A young man came around the corner of the 
house —a handsome man, and a man who looked 


very much like my mama; a man who walked | 
very slowly; a man who walked very softly and | 


craftily; @ man who got the first scowl « remem- 


ber, and at whom I shook my plump baby fist from | 


my point of vantage behind the curtains, “ I hate 
00; 00 1s a nasty man!” I| said to myself. 
‘Shoa a 2a wac ud tpon my -uo0w!der, and I 
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1 looked around to see mamma standing behind me 
with a smile upon her face. 
‘You mustn’t hate folks, little one,” she said, 
quietly, as she passcd her hand caressingly over 
my head. ‘Remember your Uncle Mark has had 
} a great deal of trouble. A lady disappointed 
him ys 

‘Nice lady ; boofull lady?” I interrupted. 

Mamma smiled. 

“IT don’t like to have my little girl speak so 
about her uncle. Uncle Mark is mamma’s brother, 
remember.” 





I looked at mamma for a moment in utter dis- , 


may. This man was something to her! Perhaps 
he was more to her than I was! I pillowed my 
head upon her shoulder, and cried as though my 


heart would break. Had I known the story of | 


Eden then, I should certainly have identified 
| Uncle Mark (in my fancy) with the Evil One. 
Childlike, I should have been about right in my 
‘stimate of him! 
7 ~ * a 4 
My recollections for many months are exceed- 
ingly vague and indistinct. I suppose very little 
of importance occurred in my life. I had long 
bright days in the garden and grounds, and long 
rainy ones in a grand old room full of just the 
toys which childhood loves. I loved mamma, and 
clung to her more and more as the weeks went by. 
I think I grew to like Uncle Mark less and less, 
though he lived with us and always ate with us. I 
certainly learned the first lessons of deceit in those 
early days, for I kept my true feelings concealed, 
and treated Uncle Mark with a confidence and 
cordiality I never felt. When he came into the 


grounds I always made an excuse for going into | 


the house if I could ; when he came into my play- 
room, I found it necessary to see mamma about 
something ; when he remained in the dining - 
room after a meal to talk with mamma, I ran 
away to play—or to cry silently to myself where 
none could see or guessit. Usually, however, he 
troubled me but little ; he sat in the great library 
morning, afternoon, evening—and far into the 
night—only coming out to eat with us, and to 


him ; I never trusted him ; I considered him dan- 
gerous and uncertain ; I expected that some time 
we would have trouble with him, serious trouble. 

Winter was coming. It was November. The air 
was chill. The voice of the wind was rough and 
harsh. The grass was dead and brown. The trees 
were bare. The sky was like lead. The spiteful 
gusts cast a few flakes of snow down upon us in a 
stingy, grudging way. The time was sad and 
sombre ; I was like the weather. I crept up beside 
mamma, as she sat by the window in the fad- 
ing twilight, and nestled closely to her side. She 
put her arm around me and held me tight, though 
she went on with her reading. 

‘“*Mamma!” I said, very pleadingly. 

“Yes, darling !” without looking up. 

‘Didn't I ever have any papa? Other little 
| girls have papas.” 

She dropped the book as she might have done if 
I had struck her, Her face was ghastly. Her eyes 
were like coals of fire. 

‘* Hush, child !" she cried, and placed her hand 
upon her side,’ just over her heart, as though the 
words had hurt her in some way. 


| * But didn’t I, mamma? Didn't I?” 


She looked around her nervously, much as 
though she expected to see a listener start up out 
of some dark corner—or some door open and a 
ghost come in, perhaps. Then she caught me up 
in her arms, with a passionate intensity of lote I 
had never known in all my life before. She 
clasped me so close and tight that I felt pain ; 
shé rained kisses upon my lips and cheeks and 
| forehead ; she kissed my eyes shut, again and 
again, while I wondered whether it was that I 
might not see how full her own were of tears. 
And through it all, so low that no listener could 
have heard it, 86 low that I scarcely heard it my- 
self, one little word was breathed again and again, 
the word ‘ Yes.” 

‘* Won't he ever come back again? Shall I never 
| see him?” 

She put me down upon the floor, and rose to 
her feet, She went over to the window on the 
opposite side of the room, and stood gazing out 
into the gathering darkness, 

‘* Won't he ever come? Can't I see my papa?” 
I pleaded, with a strange persistence. 

She turned towards me quickly, There was a 
look in her eyes that I had never seen there be- 
fore ; a look of horror and pain, a Jook of the most 
terrible longing and the most vain regret, 

‘*Never! never!” she cried, carelesa now of any 
listener who might be near; ‘‘I shall never see 
him again; I shall never hear from him; he can 
never, never come, Oh, my God!” 

She threw herself into a chair and buried her 
face in her hands, Sobs shook her, and I could 
hear the tears drip, drip, drip npon the carpet as 
I stood, silent and fearful, in the presence of this 
terrible grief which my mother had uncovered her 
agonized heart for my baby eyes to see. 

I could hear the hurrying leaves drift before the 
bitter wind outside, although J could no longer see 
them. Yet it was darker in the room than it was 
| outside, and my glance was turned towards the 
dreary desolation of the wintry night, and away 
from the indoor life about me, as though there 
were the greatest hope and promise for the future 
out yonder that the wide world held for me, In 
a faint and feeble way the doubts of the dark fu- 
ture were beginning to stir in my soul. 
| The door opened softly. J scarcely heard it, I 

don't know whether mamma heard it at all; at any 
rate she never looked up, Mark Dawdon’s step 
was softer than ever before, qnieter and more 
snakelike ; and his handsome face more utterly 
evil as I saw it dimly through the darkness. His 
voice was smooth and insinuating as he spoke to 
mamma 

“ it is it, best of sisters, that troubles you ?” 


creep like a shadow across the park for a quarter | 
or half an hour, sometimes. But I never liked | 
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Her only answer was a sob, 

Ife turned from her to me. 

Did you ever feel a cat’s foot? A cat’s foot is 
like velvet, or like a bunch of steel hooks; the 
difference lies in the occasion under which it 
manifests itself. Mark Dawdon’'s hand was like a 
cat's foot. 

While I am on the subject let me go a step 
further. Did you ever look at a man and think of 
; an animal? Did you ever, for one horrible min- 
| ute, think that the doctrine of the passage of souls 
| from men to animals and from animals to men (if 
animals have anything which may be considered 
{| in the place of a soul) was true, and that you stood 
| face to face with some hideous thing—some form 


| of utter devilishness and malignity—while a hand- | 
some man or charming woman was bowing before | 


you, and seeking to grasp your tardily responsive 

| hand ? 
If you have had your memory touched by what 
I have just written, then you will understand me. 
If you have not, I will be merciful enough not to 


try to make the whole horror plain and clear to | 


you. Mark Dawdon walked like a cat; his soft 


hand lay upon my shoulder like a velvet cushion ; | 


his words sounded for all the world like the cruel 


and treacherous purr of some giant grimalkin as | 


he said, gently: ‘‘Run up to your nurse, Mande ; 

I want to talk to mamma for a little while.” 

I made no answer either in word or in action, 

and mamma never looked up, 
| Then Uncle Mark opened the door. Very quietly 
and very gently he put me outside, out into the 
| great dark hall. His eyes shone in the darkness. 
His voice became sharp and cruel. 

‘Run! run!” he cried, as his fingers tightened 
wickedly on my tender shoulder, leaving marks 
| Which remained for me ay a long day, ‘‘and don’t 
| you ever dare speak cf your father again.” 

} He flung me from him much as a cat might cast 
| away a mouse with which he had amused himself 
| for a while. 

I almost fell to the floor ; I stumbled against the 
| wall; I caught myself up with a great effort. Then 
I fled up the stairs, running as fast as terror could 
carry me. I could hear a low, mocking laugh, bad 
and cruel and hateful, in the hall below. Then 
the door opened, and a momen” later I was safe by 
my nurse’s side. 

I never mentioned papa to my mamma again. 

* * * * * * 


After that, my life was not so very unpleasant. 
The days grew into weeks, the weeks into months, 
the months into years. From being a mere baby 
I became a great girl, From being dependent on 
mother for every little service, I came to take al- 
most entire care of myself, and to help her in 
many little ways. We loved each other dearly. 

Mark grew older fast. His walks became fewer 


and shorter. Sometimes his meals were sent to | 


| this occurred increased as the years went by. 
| During the two years between the time I was ten 
years of age and twelve, there would sometimes be 
an entire week during which I would never see my 
uncle. Passing by the door of the library, I would 
hear him walking back and forth in a dreary, mo- 
notonous manner, that it seemed to me must tend 
to unhinge his mind. But at almost any hour of 
the day, or at any of those hours of the night at 
which a healthy girl in a country home was likely 
| to be out of bed, I could hear him moving up and 
down the room where he spent his life. Some- 
times, when I was more than usually wakeful, and 
the house more than nsually still, I would hear the 
rhythmic beat of his distant tread as I lay in my 
tiny bed high up under the eaves, against which 
the branches of the trees brushed, and over which 
| the clinging vines ran riot. 
But Mark Dawdon was not always possessed by 
| the nervous spirit which prompted him to walk at 
all reasonable and unreasonable hours, There were 
times when I could hear him reading to himself— 
reading in the dull, spiritless manner of one whose 
thoughts found it weary work to wed with the 
| words. At other times it was only by waiting and 
listening, half breathlessly, for a moment or two, 
that Icould catch the busy sonnd of his pen as it 
flew along the paper. Then silence, utter silence, 
unbroken by even a guess as to how he might be 
spending his time. 
I said Mark Dawdon grew old rapidly. I told 
the simple truth when I said it. His hair grew 
gray, and the wrinkles in his face grew broad and 


| him in the library, and the frequency with which | 


deep. And yet, he could have been but little, if | 


any, above forty the Summer that I was twelve. 
It is the rapids and the whirlpools, the eddies and 
the waterfalls, which wear away the driftwood, 
not the miles of river, nor the number of times 
| the sun or the stars shine over the seaward jour- 
ney. It is not the hurrying years, kind Heaven, 


which steal the color from the hair and the bloom | 
from the cheek, It is the struggle with sin and | 


| sorrow, with wretchedness and wickedness, Be 
merciful, O God ! 

Mother grew older, too. Even my jealous and 

| loving eyes could not blind themselves to that, 

She grew older, and more thin and careworn, She 

would grow brighter, more like her oldtime gelf, 

when Uncle Mark would meet us at table as he had 

in the days that were gone. But with his absence 

her sorrow grew, and upon his silence fed it itself. 
| I never knew how much she saw of him in those 

days when I saw nothing, and I cannot guess even 

now, I did believe that she feared him; and now 
| I know it. I did imagine that she hated him, 
| brother though he was to her, and I imagine it 
still. 

Meantime I was growing older, too—%lder in 
mind and thought, as well as in body, I was be- 
coming one on whom it would be more difficult to 
impose, one whom it would be more dangerous to 
wrong or deceive. The oak was an acorn once ; 
| the lonely tree is the stronger ; the storm strength- 

ens and develops where the calm wontd not. 

I found that the servants, indoors and out, 
| almost withont exeeption, loved my mother, If 


they had loving, iuman hearts, how cou!d they 





~ 
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| help it? I believed I could read their feelings 
towards my uncle, though they took great care 
never to put them into words, 
(To be continued.) 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER WAITS. 


T is Christmas Day, and it is Sunday. The 
] dominie preaches in the village church, while 
the Christmas dinner is sputtering and steaming 
in many a cozy.kitchen, The sermon ought to end 
not late. than the stroke of noon; and it is not 
likely that anybody would complain if it wer« 
abbreviated by a quarter of an hour or so, on this 
day of days. But the preacher is wrestling with 
some able - bodied theological proposition, and 
means to fight it out on his line, if it takes all 
day. As the golden moments tick relentlessly 
away, the excitement grows interise, The congre- 
gation move restlessly in their pews. The tenor 
stops flirting with the alto in the choir, and com- 
pares his watch with the clock on the wall in the 
rear ot the church. This latter timepiece, whose 
broad, yellow, complacent-looking dial we can see 
in imagination as we look at the picture (page 
244), is the cynosure of all eyes. The brethren 
and sisters, and even the venerable deacons them- 
selves, turn squarely around, and watch the min- 
ute-hand with breathless interest. The preacher 
holds the fort, but old Father Time monopolizes, 
for the moment, the attention of his hearers, 


] 


Perhaps the reverend doctor will take the hint. 


THE RETURNED REVELERS. 


| ba a previous Christmas Number of Frank Lrs- 

LIE’s ILLUsTRATED NEWwsPaPER, Mr. Opper 
gave, as our readers will remember, a racy charac- 
ter-study. in which a group of guests at a fancy 
dress ball were shown in the state of blissful ex- 
hilaration consequent upon a night’s enjoyment 
of the hospitalities of the house. In this number 
the artist shows us the same revelers, upon their 
return home, somewhere in the ** wee sma’ hours,” 
The comic situation has reached its climax, and 
the happy family would not know themselves in 
the looking-glass. They evidently do nothing by 
halves, and have conscientiously enjoyed to the 
ntmost all the fun there was to be had out of the 
Winter carnival. 


FAITIL IN SANTA CLAUS. 


\ TE pity the boy or girl who don’t believe in 

Santa Clans. Think how lonesome Christ- 
mas would be without him. Stockings would hang 
limp and empty over the fireplace in the morning, 
just as they were left the night before; and the 
thrilling delights of stealing out at daybreak, to 
carry the Christmas cornucopias back to bed, and 
examine them at leisure--where would they be? 
No, no! it would be too foolish, not to say mon- 
strously ungrateful, to deny dear old St. .Nick, 
who has made his frosty rounds annually for cen- 
turies. 

The pretty child in onr picture is troubled with 
no such skepticism. She has so much faith in 
Santa Claus, in fact, that she has written him a 
letter, giving him a few hints as to the selection of 
her Christmas gifts. She will probably leave this 
missive on the mantelpiece, where he will be sure 
to see it when he comes; for he is such a traveler 
that it is difficult to catch him at any regular post- 
office, and his name isn’tin the Directory. Let us 
hope he will get this letter safely, read it with care, 
and answer it satisfactorily. 


CHRISTMAS AWAY FROM HOME, 


TI\WO widely different scenes are summoned be- 

fore the imagination by the two pictures repre- 
senting respectively an incoming transatlantic 
steamer passing the lightship, and the return to 
camp of a party of snecessful foragers. In both of 
these scenes, it is Christmas sway from home—a 
touching thought to all who have experienced it. 
The war reminiscence will vividly bring back to 
our veterans the Winters of ’61-'64, with the snow- 
bound camps on many a bleak field; the im- 
provised quarters, with their chimney -stacks of 
wooden barrels, and their stovepipes of vegetable- 
cans ; and the feverish excitement of the foray, 
which might sll the Christmas larder with the fat 
of Dixie’s Land, or, lacking the favoring guid- 
ance of fortune, might bring forth only cold 
turnips and persimmons, 

The transatlantic voyager, who left Liverpool 
by a stanch liner, sayon Saturday, December 17th, 
cherishes fond hopes that a quick run will enable 
him to land in New York on Sunday afternoon, 
the 25th, in time to eat the Christmas dinner at 
home. This ealculation might come oyt right in 
the Summer season, But December gales play 
havoc with steamship records ; and late on Sun- 
day afternoon the vessel 1s just passing the light- 
ship, some twenty miles out from Sandy Hook, 
with a prospect of putting in the night outside 
the bar. The passengers put a cheerful face on 
the matter, wish the lightship men.a Merry 
Christmas, and prepare themselves to make one 
—for which there are facilities on shipboard not 
to be despised. No, indeed! 


MISS HAWTHORNE’S SUCCESS IN 
LONDON. 

SPEAKING of fair and successful Av. -vicans in 
London, Miss Grace Hawthorne is certainly a 
most interesting figure. She is applauded as an 
actress, and courted in society, She has brought 
prosperity to the Princess's Theatre, of which she 
is lessee, and where she is about to produce Sar 
dou’s spectacular historical play, ‘‘ Theodora,” ap- 
pearing in the title rdle originally created by Sa- 
rah Bernhardt. It is scarcely more than a year, 
as we all remember, since Miss Hawthorne was 
traveling as a dramatic star in the West and South 
of the United States. She won rapid popularity, 
and made money. Nevertheless, she found it diffi- 
cult to obtain a New York début undew such aus- 
pices as her ambition demanded, and there was no 
snitable theatre to let. She then conceived and 
executed her bold plan of moving pon London 
where she hes succeeded beyond expectation, net 
only artistically and socially, but also in the ven 
tnresome business stroke of securing a long lease 
of alarge and expensive theatre. Miss Hawthorne 
has recently played. with great success, the rdle of 
Zanetto, in Francois Coppée’s poetic comedietta of 
Florentine life, entitled ** The Stroller.” At pre- 
sent the stage of the Princess’s Theatre 1s ocenpied 
bv that well-known American melodrama, ‘The 
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Shadows of a Great City.” The forthcoming pro- 
duction of ‘* Theodora,” of which Miss Hawthorne 
bas purchased the English rights from Sardou, 
will be one of the chief events of the London dra- 
matic season. Oiive Logan,-in a recent letter, 
gives the following charming glimpse of the ver- 
satile American actress in a newrdle: ‘* Miss Haw- 
thorne is an accomplished housekeeper, needle- 
woman and cook: and it is a matter of fact 
that while head of so great an establishment as 
the Princess's Theatre in London, she still does 
not disdain to go down into her own kitchen and 
turn out for distinguished dinner guests above- 
stairs some tempting nicety in American cookery 
which her English servants neither know of nor 
can easily execute. In the midst of her inthrall- 
ing duties as lessee of one of the greatest play- 
houses In the world, Miss Hawthorne has neverthe- 
less resisted the comparatively easy but really 
comfortless life of hotels, boarding-houses or lodg- 
ings, and has established herself in London ina 
regular American home, which her aged mother 
and her talented sister share with her. Every 
‘*first Thursday’’ in the month she receives her 
friends, and these gatherings are most interesting 
from the family life of a celebrated actress which 
they present, from the persons who gather to do 
honor to it, and often from the talent which in 
these charming drawing-rooms is first shown toa 
London company.” 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS ABROAD. 

EXTRAORDINARY precautions were adopted for 
the safety of the Czar of Russia during his recent 
journey from Berlin to St. Petersburg. On his 
arrival at the frontier station of Wirballen all ap- 
proaches were closed, even to pedestrians, The 
route thence to St. Petersburg was guarded by 
80,000 men, and the Czar changed 
several times on the journey. The conference be- 
tween Prince Bismarck and the Czar is said to 
have been of a friendly character, and it is be- 
lieved that it may contribute to the maintenance 
and strengthening of the friendship between the 
two empires, provided both respect mutual po- 
litical dependence and both are desirous to main- 
tain peace, 

The Catholic Assembly of Hungary has voted 
an address to the Pope, declaring in favor of 
granting him temporal power. Semi-official jour- 
nals protest against the address, which they say 
does not depict the genuine opinion of the Hun- 
garian Catholics. 

The British Government has proclaimed the 
National League in Kerry and Clare Counties, Ire- 
land, and several local branches elsewhere. At the 
meeting of the League, last week, it was stated 
that the members of the local branches, instead of 
being intimidated by the Government’s proclama- 
tions, had largely increased their subscriptions 
since the proclamations were issued. 

One thousand delegates, representing England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland, attended the annual 
meeting of the National Union of Conservatives 
last week. A resolution in favor of fair trade 
was carried by a large majority, and one in favor 
of reform of the English Church was adopted 
unanimously. <A letter was received from John 
Bright, in which Mr. Gladstone was assailed in 
bitter terms. In a speech to the Congress, Lord 
Salisbury said that. the Government would devote 
the session of Parliament to the wants of England, 
and would not extend their scheme of local self- 
government to Ireland, It seems to be understood 
that the repressive policy as to Irish affairs is to be 
pitilessly maintained at every point. 


carriages 


THE GROWTH OF NEW YORK. 

Ir is estimated that the increase in the popula- 
tion of this city during the present year will be 
greater than the entire number of its inhabitants 
at the close of its first two centuries of existence. 
In other words, it took two hundred years to bring 
the population of New York up to 70,000, and the 
growth during 1887 will not be less than the above 
number. More than 5,000 buildings have been 
begun since last New Year's, and most of them 
have reached completion. Next year will no doubt 
witness a still greater increase, for every body seems 
trying to get to New York. A very striking proof 
of the growth of the city is found in the crowded 
condition of the L road, At first there was plenty 
of room, but now the morning and afternoon trains 
are packed, while the surface roads also have a full 
share of business. This growth explains the other- 
wise incredible advance in real estate. Lots at 
One Hundred and Forty-tifth Street, four miles 
from the City Hall, sold at $9,000 recently, and were 
called cheap. This would make the land worth 
$144,000 the acre, which is twenty times what its 
present owner paid for it. New York must con- 
tinue to grow, and there are those now living who 
no doubt will see Yonkers included in the bound- 
aries of the great metropolis, The change in the 
style of domestic architecture is also very striking, 
Passing, for instance, from Murray Hiil, where one 
sees the fashion of twenty years ago, to the west 
side of Central Park, what novelty is noticed both 
in exterior and interior! It seems, indeed, like a 
new city ; but these noveltics will soon be super- 
seded by others, for invention seems inexhaustible. 


THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE. 


A WRITER in the New York Tribune 
interesting anecdotes of the German Crown Princ« 
who is just now an object of world-wide interest, 
We quote one or two: ** With regard to his con- 
duct towards his inferiors, innamerabl 
—sufticient, indeed, to fill several 
extant, showing his kindness of heart and consid- 
eration for others, Probably the prettiest one is 
that of the schoolmaster of Bornstedt, a little vil- 
lage on his estate near Potsdam, One day, when 
passing the village schoolhouse, he stopped, and, 
making his way into the classroom, sat down and 
began to listen attentively to the lessons. Sud- 
denly a telegraph messenger made his appearanc 
and handed the teacher a dispatch announcing 
that his mother was dangerously ill and wished 
to see him at once before she died. The Crown 
Prince, noticing his blanched face, immediately 
inquired what was the matter, and on learning 
the contents of the dispatch, bade the poor man 
hasten to his mother’s bedside, saving that he 
himself would look after the schoo! until arrange 
ments corfid he made, for obtainimk a substitute 
during the teacher's absenee, Aceordingly, for 
more than two hours the Crown Prince took soli 
charge of the school, rapping the idle ones good- 
humoredly over the knuckles and rewarding the 
diligent ones, until the arrival of the 
son for the lding bis bi-weckly Bibl 
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| class. By the afternoon a substitute had been 
found, but the Prince continued to superintend 
matters personally, and in the closest manner, 
until the regular teacher returned after the 
funeral of his mother, 

‘*At Court dinners I have frequently seen him, 
when the guests had risen from the table, call up 
the pages of honor—mostly boys of noble birth, 
belonging to the Cadet School—who had been 
helping in the service, and after chatting merrily 
| with them for a few minutes, take the sweetm -ats 

and bonbons from the table and stuff them in the 
boys’ pockets and occasionally in their mouths. 
Sometimes he would stuff the latter as full as 
possible, and would then ask some question de- 
manding an immediate reply. Nothing could be 
more ludicrous than to observe the frantic efforts 
of the cadet to make a fitting reply while his 
mouth was crammed full of marrons-glaces and 
other sticky delicacies.” 


DARWIN ON HIS OWN MIND-HISTORY. 


SPEAKING of the changes his mind had under- 
gone, Darwin says (writing in 1876): “I have 
said that in one respect my mind has changed 
during the last twenty or thirty years. Up to the 
| age of thirty, or beyond it, poetry of many kinds, 
such as the works of Milton, Gray, Byron, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Shelley, gave me great 
| pleasure, and even as a schoolboy I took intense 
| delight in Shakespeare, especially in the historical 

plays. I have also said that formerly pictures 

gave me considerable, and music very great, de- 
light. But now for many years I cannot endure 
to read a line of poetry ; I have tried lately to 
read Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably dull 
that it nauseated me, I have also almost lost my 
taste for pictures or music. Music generally sets me 
thinking too energetically on what I have been at 
work on, instead of giving me pleasure. I retain 
some taste for fine scenery, but it does not cause 
| me the exquisite delight which it formerly did. 

On the other hand, novels which are the works of 

the imagination, though not of a very high order, 

have been for years a wonderful relief and pleas- 
| ure to me, and I often bless all novelists, A sur- 
| prising number have been read aloud to me, and I 

like all if moderately good, and if they do not end 
| unhappily — against which a law ought to be 
| passed. A novel, according to my taste, does not 
come into the first class unless it contains some 
person whom one can thoroughly love, and if a 
pretty woman, all the better. 

‘This curious and lamentable loss of the higher 
esthetic tastes is all the odder, as books on history, 
biographies and travels (independently of any sci- 
entific facts which they may contain), and essays 
on all sorts of subjects, interest me as much as 
ever they did. My mind seems to have become a 
kind of machine for grinding general laws out of 
large collections of facts, but why this should have 
caused the atrophy of that part of the brain alone 
on which the higher tastes depend, I cannot con- 
ceive. Aman with a mind more highly organized 
or better constituted than mine would not, I sup- 
pose, have thus suffered ; and if I had to live my 
life again, I would have made a rule to read 
some poetry and listen to some music at least once 
every week ; for perhaps the parts of my brain 
now atrophied would thus have been kept active 
through use. The loss of these tastes is a loss of 
happiness, and may possibly be injurious to the 
intellect, and more probably to the moral char- 
acter, by enfeebling the emotional part of our 
nature.” 





M. WILSON, 


THE correspondent of a Belgian paper draws a 
| picture of M. Grévy’s son-in-law, which is, just 
| now, of genuine interest: M. Wilson is tall, and 
| slightly bent in figure. He generally wears a 

sack-coat, with large pockets, and carries every- 
where a huge portfolio. He has a fiery beard, 
fan-shaped, and a pale face, with a worn look, and 
his eyes are clear and cold. Though of large 
stature, he looks like a consumptive, and he pants 
after climbing a flight of stairs, though he tells 
| you in the same breath, ‘I’m made of iron!” 

He practices fencing in order to expand his 
chest, and had a room fitted up for him at the 
Elysée, where he exercised on three days every 
week, At first he used the right hand, but now 
he fences with the left; and when he is dressed 
| in his mask and jacket, with the gloves and the 

sword, he looks like Mephistopheles. Though he 

is skillful with his weapon, and has had more than 
| one chance of fighting a duel in the past six years, 
he seems to fence only as he might take a course 
| of gymnastics—-for the sake of his health. 

M. Wilson was born in Paris, forty-seven years 
ago, of English parents, He speaks German and 
English, the latter not so well as might be expected 
of him. He affects English ways. When he meetsor 
takes leave of any one, he says simply, ‘* Good-day,” 
dwelling on the word ina soft tone. His voice is 
as fine as Sarah Bernhardt’s ; it is silvery and full 
of charm, and the mere sound of it makes the 
passer-by turn round, When he speaks in public 
there is none of this color in his language. The 
phrases are long, slow, without order or method or 
setting, and at times they are diffuse and flat. He 
las a mania for talking on subjects he thinks he 
knows, such as railroad questions, and he makes 
explanations and distinctions that confuse th« 
| whole matter. He listens with courtesy, but al- 
ways with the air of a man thinking of other mat- 
ters, He has no elevation of mind, no wide 
culture, no general ideas, He despises art an] 
literature, and knows nothing about them. He is 
a hard worker, but he works in vain, because his 
intelligence is not great and his information is all 
at second hand, 

His rooms at the Elysée were very simple. He 
keeps an immense mass of documents filed away 
in boxes and ticketed, When a visitor calls, the 
doorkeeper writes the name on a little card, till 
the visitor’s turn comes, Then the doorkeeper 
makes a cross on the card and hands it to a secre- 
tarv, who files it with the rest. This card gives a 
hold on the man who has had relations with M, 
Wilson, 





OIL, ON TROUBLED WATERS. 


‘"V, Marruew WILLIAMS says in the 
! “The much-debated question whether 
or not ships may be practically protected by pour- 
ing, or, rather, dropping, oil om the waves, may 
now be regarded as settled, Ina note last Febru- 


Crentlieman’s 


Vaqazine: 


ary I gave an abstract of the results ¢* the experi- 
ments of the British Admiralty and the rules de- 
duced therefrom, In Ciel ef 7 ¢ of July 16th is 
an article in which are detailed the conclusions of 
Admiral Cloué based upon the British and Ameri 
can official experiments, and others non - official. 
Admiral Clone has no hesitation in affirming that 
i the problem appears to him to be pvractieally 
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solved. The quantity required to protect a ship 
during a storm varies from about two to three 
quarts per hour dropped from perforated bags 
hanging over the sides of the ship in positions 
varying with the direction of the wind. The ra- 
pidity and extent of the outspreading of the oil 
are marvelous, The film, by its own outspreading, 
reduces itself to a thickness of only oue-ninety- 
thousandth of a millimeter—i. e., less than two- 
and-a-half-millionth part of an inch, This incon- 
ceivably thin film reduces the broken - crested 
waves and dangerous ‘rollers’ to unbroken undu- 
lations that are practically harmless, as they 
merely lift and roll the vessel without breaking 
over it. The oils which have been found the most 
effective are seal, porpoise and fish oils. The 
latter are very cheap, their chief present use being 
for the dressing of leather. Mineral oils are re- 
ported as too light. It is evident from this that 
the gentlemen engaged in these experiments have 
only tried those which are in common use for 
burning in lamps. There is another series of oils 
distilled from the same crude material—i. e., from 
natural petroleum and from shale oils—which are 
much heavier, are used for lubricating purposes, 
and may be had of any density from that of the 
common lamp oil to a crude dead oil that sinks 
in water,” 





FACTS OF INTEREST. 
THANKSGIVING Day was enthusiastically observed 
by the Americans in London, Berliv, and other 
foreign cities. 
THE Government of New South Wales offers 
$125,000 to any American inventor who will de- 
vise a means of exterminating rabbits. 


For the first ten months of the year the passen- 
gers who arrived in California by rail amounted 
to 56,105, and by sea to 21,722. Of these, 20,000 
remained in the State. 


Tue Philadelphia Record says that the recent 
campaign in that city cost the various city and 
ward committees over 130.000, and the city itself 
paid $44,000 to conduct the election at the 748 
polling-places, 

Next year will mark the tercentenary of the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, and the bicenten- 
ary of the establishment of the Protestant suc- 
cession on the throne of England, and the Church 
party are preparing for a big celebration of the 
double event, in which all Protestants the world 
over will be asked to join. 

Darwin's mention of Carlyle, in the notes pub- 


| lished in the new biography of the former, by his 


son, is thoroughly characteristic : ‘‘I remember a 
funny dinner at my brother’s, where, amongst a 
few others, were Babbage and Lyell, both of whom 
liked to talk. Carlyle, however, silenced every 
one by haranguing during the whole dinner on 
the advantages of silence.” 


Ir has come at last —a grand trades’ union 
strike for five days as a week’s work, instead of 
six. The cable announces that that is the plat- 
form just proclaimed by the Scottish Miners’ Fed- 
eration, and if their employers do not agree to if 
they will ‘‘ proclaim a national strike,” ete. But 
even the five days on which these gentlemen will 
condescend to work at all are to consist of only 
eight hours each—of course without corresponding 
deduction of pay. 


TuHE shipment of oranges from Florida to the 
Northern markets has begun. It is a saying 


} among orange-growers in that State that an orange 
| is not ripe until some time after it is yellow, and 


few persons there except Northerners eat oranges 
until after Christmas, Oranges that ripen on the 
trees have a spicy flavor that those picked as soon 
as they are yellow do not have. Some of the later 


| varieties do not reach their prime before the mid- 


dle or last of April. Nearly all of the fruit sold in 
this market for Florida oranges early in the season 


| comes from Jamaica. 


Buenos Ayres, the capital of the Argentine Re- 
public, is getting to be one of the largest and 
finest cities in the world, It has 400,000 people, 
five great railway trunk lines, 122 miles of street 
railway, more telephones in proportion to popu- 
lation than any other city in the world, and more 
electric lights in proportion than New York or 
Boston. There are nine splendid theatres, which 
give Italian opera twice a week, and are patronized 
by a large constituency. Twenty-one daily news- 
papers, metropolitan in enterprise and appear- 
ance, furnish the news. 

Tue establishment of fast passenger trains on 
the Union Pacific has compelled all other overland 
lines to follow snit. Two through trains now 
reach San Francisco over the Central Pacific daily, 
and the time has been cut down on the Southern 
and Northern roads, The time between San Fran- 
cisco and Omaha has been reduced more than 
twenty-four hours, Perhaps the greatest reform 
has been made in the emigrant service. Only six 
years ago emigrant passengers traveled from 
Omaha to San Francisco in old coaches built forty 
years ago. |irst came the new style of emigrant 
sleeping-cars ; then these were attached to ex- 
press trains; and now the latest move on the 
Union and Central Pacific Roads is the rnnning of 
emigrant trains on fast time, in many cases beat- 
ing the regular West-bound express, 


Sir Moret. Macc eEnzie says it was an “awful 
moment” when it became necessary for him to dis- 
close to the German Crown Prince the probably 
fatal natnre of his throat trouble. ‘It is very 
seldom that we make such a communication to 
the patient himself. Even to a friend it is con- 
veyed with all sorts of humane euphemisms, Here 
[had to deliver my message in plain terms, It 
was received with most perfect calmness, The 
Prince, after an instant of silence, put out his 
hand with his usual winning smile, and grasping 
mine, said : ‘I have been lately fearing something 
of this sort. I thank you, Sir Morell, for being so 
frank with me.’ At dinner that evening he was 
the most cheerful of the party. In all my long 
experience [ have never seen a man bear himself 
under similar circumstances with such unaffected 
heroism.” 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK, 


NoveMBER 19t1—In New York, Emma Lazarns, 
the well-known poet and magazine writer, No- 
rember 21st—In Orange, N. J., Brigadier-general 
Randolph B. Marey, U. 8. A., father of Mrs. 
George B. McClellan, aged 78 years. November 
22d —At Spring Lake, N.J., the Rev, James N., 
Tuttle, a well-known Methodist Episcopal preacher, 
aged 79 vears. November 23d—In Pittstield, Mass,, 
Abraham Burbank, aged 74 vears ; in New Orleans, 
La.. Verv Rev. Monsignor Patrick T. Allen, the 
leading Trish priest of that city, aged 54 vears ; in 
Jersey City, N. J., Dr. Theodore R. Varick, aged 
67 years. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


A COLD wave, with frost, at Tampa, Fla., has 
dissipated all fears of further ravages by yellow 
fever. 

THE manufacture of steel guns has been com- 
menced by the Government at Watervliet Arsenal, 


Ldroy, N. ¥, 


GREAT satisfaction is expressed jn Russia at the 


| cordial reception of the Czar by Emperor William 





on his recent visit to Berlin. 


MILITARY preparations have been made in Paris 
to suppress the first symptoms of a communistic 
outbreak, of which some fears are felt. 


THE shipment of California wine by sea and 
rail for the first ten months of this year amounts 
to 5,500,000 gallons, valued at #2,206,000. 


Tue official figures of the new census of Buf- 
falo taken by the police, shows the total popu- 


| lation to be 230,284 ; an increase of 27,466 over the 





census of 1885, 

Buuaaria is well rid of her Russian political con- 
s}irator, M. Zankoff, who-has accepted a pension 
of 4,000 rubles from “the Russian. Government, 
and will live in Moscow, 


TueE catch of Arctic and Qkhotsk whalers during 
the past season has been one of the heaviest on 
record, amounting: in all to 415300 barrels of oil 
and nearly 600,000 pounds of bone, 


Some fifty Harvard College students are about 
to undertake a series of evangelistic meetings in 
Boston for the benefit of those not ordinarily 
reached by religious organizations, 


Tue collections of internal revenue during the 
first four months of the present fiscal year were 
$41,621,210, an increase of $3,135,770 as compared 
with the collections during the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. 


Work has been commenced upon what will be 
one of the most interesting features of the Paris 
International Exposition of 1889. It is a repro- 
duction of the famous Bastile, together with the 
streets that Jay around it prior to its destruction. 


EmPeror WILi1a4M, through the German Chargé 
d Affaires at Washington, has expressed to the 
State Department his gratification at the sym- 
pathy expressed in this country, through the Ame- 


| rican Minister, at the illness of the Crown Prince 


of Germany, : ° 
INTERESTING news from Khartoum may be 


| looked for shortly, as Lupton Bey—who was one of 


| hours, 


Gordon’s favorite officers, and when the Mahdi 
captured him had for several years been the Gov- 
ernor of the Bahr el Ghazel Province of Egypt— 
is likely tobe released from his long captivity by 
the new Mahdi. 

Tue report of the secretary of the Hospital 
Saturday and Sunday Asssociation, of New York, 
just published, shows that the total expenditures 
in the hospitals for the year was $740,722.27, of 
which sum $362,312.05-were contributed by private 
individuals or raised by the annual Saturday and 
Sunday hospital collections. 


’ 


SwInBuRNe’s new tragedy, ‘‘Hocrine,” consist- 
ing of nearly eighteen thousand words, was re- 
cently transmitted te the New York Times over 
two cable lines, occupying each line about five 
And still, as the Boston Transcript re- 
marks, we could have waited, without incon- 
venience, for copies to come in the usual way. 


Tue sinking of the steamship Scholten, of the 
Netherlands - American Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, on the night of Saturday, November 19th, 
from collision with the Rosa Maryin the English 


| Channel, resulted in the loss of about 140 lives ; 


the complement, of passengers and crew being 210. 
Captain Taat ia among the missing. The survivors 


| are on their way to New York by the P. Caland, 


the sister ship of the Scholten. 


A¥rrer carefully lool:ing over their losses by the 
fire of Sunday evening, November 20th, at the 
Bridgeport quarters of the ‘Greatest Show on 
Earth,” Messrs. Barnum and Bailey find that 
#200,000 will replace the property and animals 
destroyed, while the purehases will have the ad- 
vantage of being new. Moreover,. the veteran 
showman will not be true to his traditions if he 
does not get two hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of advertising out of the affair. 


Tuat ably edited and influential cosmopolitan 
journal, the Paris American Register, prints the 
following “literary note”: “A unique member 
of the family of American monthlies is The 
Swiss Cross. Its name would signify to the 
careless mind a religious periodical. On the con- 
trary, it is an exceedingly handsome and ent r- 
taining illustrated magazine.” This leaves the 
reader harassed with doubts as to whether the 
equivoque is intentional], or purely ingenuous, 


Tue first successful application of the air-brake 
to freight trains was made by the Westinghonse 
Air Brake Company, at Ridgefield Park, N. J., 
on the West Shore road, last week. A new form 
of valve has been invented, and an ingenious de- 
vice transmits a pressure of live air from one valve 
to the other with the speed of sound. , Running 
at 23 miles an hour the train of 50 cars, 1,900 feet 
long, and weighing 2,000,000 pounds, was stopped 
in 12'¢ seconds, after running only 203 feet. At 
41 miles an hour it took 20 seconds to stop it, and 
it ran 674'< feet. 

Tue wealth that has accumulated in a few hands 
in England has made that country a great centre 
for large benevolent and religious movements, 
which depend upon contributions from weil-filled 
Such a movement is the general confer- 
ence of Foreign Mis».ons, which will be held in 
London in June next, of which the, Ear! of Aber- 
deen is the president, and @ list of a hundred no- 
tables the general committec. This proposed con- 
ference is represented in the United States just 
now by the ny James Johnson, who is visiting 
various churches with a view of promoting the en- 
terprise. 

Tue Fisheries Commissioners commenced their 
sittings at Washington on the 22d inst. It is said 
that the English representatives on the Commis- 
sion, and Mr.Chamberlain in particular, are accom- 


| panied by four detectives, who guard every move- 


ment of the distinguished foreigners, One of th: 


| alleged detectives explained that they “ are mer 


friends of Mr. Chamberlain.’ ** We-are with hima 
simply because we are familiar with the country 
and people, And then, you know, a distinguished 
man must use precaution to prevent petty annoy- 
ances, All visitors’ cards go through our hands. 
That is done to save the party from being in- 
truded npon by unwelcome visitors. We were not 
employed by the British Minister. It was done by 
oa siaeen 
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™~ . . ? - ‘Z . " > . 
His MIssING YEARS. 
by Proressor CLARENCE M. Bourette, 
Author of * The Wages of Sin.’ ‘* The Love and 

Loves that Jack Had,’’*' The Shadow 

from Varraz,”’ ““The Man 
Outside,’ ete., etc 
CHAPTER XVIIL. A LOVER'S GUILT. 


ad not many nights for 
believed would 


NTHEL ATHERTON } 


4 prayer for the love which she 
4 be her greatest earthly blessing. She had 
not long to wait. The man who had told her the 


tale of his missing years had meant to have his 
story pave the way for the successful telling of an 
infinitely m« tender and more 
And it was not long before he told it. 

Up in the shadow of the same thick trees that 
had given them shelter when he had spoken of his 
lost life on the afternoon of the day when Mr. 
Leonard Stannard was having his rather unsatis- 


re earnest story. 


factory interview with the stage-driver with whom 
he rode from the railroad station, the two lovers 
sat down side by side on the trunk of a fallen 
tree. Hehad made up his mind to speak. And 
she, told by a woman's intuition—a power of mind 
of which the masculine half of mankind have no 
adequate conception, and which bears about the 
same relation to man’s reason that that does to the 
instinct with which God has endowed the animal 
creation—she knew what was coming. 

‘“‘You’ve known women to marry cripples, have 
you not?” he asked. 

“Yes. I think a woman would marry any man 
if she loved him.” 

‘You never knew a woman to marry a man 
from whose life twenty years were missing ?” 

‘‘T never knew any other man of that kind than 
you.” 

‘Do you think a woman could find it in her 
heart to marry such a man?” 

“T think so—if she loved him.” 

He turned towards her, his strong frame all 
a-quiver and his eyes blazing with the pure passion 
he felt for this sweet creature by his side. 

‘‘T want you for my wife,” he cried; ‘‘ crippled 
in mind though I am, I want you. I love you with 
the whole earnest strength of my life. Will you 
marry me ?” 

‘Crippled as you are, you need me more than 
you could were the past fully your own,” she said, 
tenderly ; “‘I can do more for you, be more to 
you. And—TI love you.” 

She laid her hand frankly in his as she spoke. 

She laid her hand frankly in his, but why was 
she not as frank in words as in deeds? Why did 
she not say to him something of the joy she felt in 
having won his love? Why did she not tell him 
that she had won him a second time? Why did 
she not now, since his true heart was hers again, 
tell him of how long she had waited in her bridal 
robes for him the evening before the day in the 


early morning of which kind hands had taken his 


bruised and senseless body from the rear platform 
of the night express? Why, since he had not only 
told her the story of the blank in which his miss- 
ing years were buried, but the story of his love as 
well—why did she not supplement both stories 
with what she might have told him? Why did she 
not? Alas! Why did she not? 

For if she had—if she only had—we might find 
all the shadows flying fast, and hardly more than 
pleasant paths for our feet from here to Finis! 
But she did not do it. 

If she had told him, as she could, as she might, 
as she almost determined she would tell him, he 
would have said no less than this: ‘‘She knew my 
past. She gave me her love. I had expiated any 
crime of which I had been guilty. Let me not 
reopen any wounds which she may have in her 
memory. Let me keep silence regarding the event 
of which Dangerford told me.” And he might, 
under the inspiration of her firm faith in him, 
have risen to still greater heights, and said: 
‘*Dangerford lied to me.” But she did not tell 
him. She forgot, on the very threshold of the 
new life they planned for themselves, that she 
must be memory to him and for him so far as the 
past was concerned, She forgot that he had now 
as great aright to all she knew as she had her- 


self. She forgot that she was no longer only 
Ethel Atherton—that she had promised to be 


Ethel Walldon. 

She did not tell him, and so he had a harder and 
more dangerous task before him than had ever 
been his before. I cannot quite bring myself to 
blame her, but it is very unfortunate that mat- 
ters took shape as they did. 

**Do you think I was quite the same man in the 
old days thatIam now?” he asked. He could not 
guess how close his question struck home to her 
heart. He had no reason for thinking that she 
knew anything of him, 

But she, when she answered, spoke out of her 
full knowledge of the other life in which he had 


lived. ‘I think you were much the same man,” 
she said. 
**With the same tastes and fancies?” 


She smiled. She was thinking of another time 
and place when these same lips had asked her for 
her love, when these same eyes had looked devo- 
tion into hers, when this same voice had faltered 
over the same thoughts, expressed in much the 
She was living her dream of love a 
-with the freshness as genuine as it 
She could afford to 


same words, 
second time 


had been in the days agone, 


smile—or she thought she could. 

**Yes,”’ she said, with a tone of conviction, * un- 
doubtedly with the same tastes and fancies.” 

* The same habits?” 

She knew at least well now of Paul Walldon as | 
asforetime of the other man, 

“T think so,” was her reply. 

“With the sary passions ¢ : 

* Beyond doubt, yes.” 


‘The same weaknesses ?” 
She slipped her « 
lovingly into his « 


ther ham 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAI 


| **T will hear nothing of your weaknesses,” she 
said. : 

‘*But you must. You shall. I am weak in 

i I must have been weak in many 

ars I have lost. Do you think I 


many things. 
things in the ye 
was then as I am now?” 
| I do.” 

‘With sins the 

She put both her pretty hands against his lips. 

‘*Stop at once,” she cried, with a very sweet 
assumption of authority ; ‘I shall not let you talk 
of One of my first duties is to be the 
keeping of you from being morbid. I say—— 

‘ButIamasinner. ‘God be merciful to me, a 
sinner!’ Do you think I am now what I was in the 
times I have lost out of my brain-kept record ?” 

“o708.” 

**As bad now 

‘*T presume so.” 

‘*As uneven-tempered ?” 

‘«Uneven-tempered? You 
tempered man I ever knew.” 

**T know And—yet 

‘6 Well 2” 

‘* Do you think Iam responsible for the deeds of 


same as now ?” 


your sins, 


as then?” 


are the most even- 





it 
1b. 


the missing years?” 

‘*God knows! I do not,” said the lady, gravely ; 
‘*but, since the same mind guided, and the same 
hands wrought, I think you are.” 

‘** But—-repentance 

‘Paul Walldon, I cannot believe that there was 
ever that in your life which called for remorse, or 
for many tears in repentance. But I think that if 
you regret what may have been, are strong and 
noble in your present, faithful and resolute for the 


” 


remorse 


future, God will take care of your missing years.” 

**You think that?” 

“5 ao.” 

“And are willing to leave it so?” 

*Oh-h-h ye-e-e-s !” 

O woman, woman, what have you done? Why 
have you given this man of this bitter cup, to drink 
to the very dregs? Why have you made it impos- 
sible for him to keep silence regarding the one 
black stain a lying knave has dared place upon his 
past? Why have you appealed to him in his un- 
selfishness to stand bravely by his honor and speak 
out? Do you not know that there is all the differ- 
ence that there is between life and death—gain and 
loss—heaven and hell—between ‘‘ Yes’ and Oh-h-h 
ye-e-e-s ""? : 

‘There is one thing to tell you.” 

“Well?” 

‘And you must judge me. Your hand must 
give me absolution or punishment.” 

‘* Well ?” 

‘*You have said that I am even-tempered now. 
You are right. But it was not always so. Once I 
was an easy victim to anger. I cannot remember 
it. But I must have been.” 

**T cannot believe it.” 

‘*Sweetheart, you must. 
Cannot you help me ?” 

‘*T would if I could.” 

She rose. She came and stood before him. 
She stooped over and put her hands upon his 
| shoulders. 

* Saint Ethel!” he muttered. 

“You do love me?” she demanded. 

‘*T do, I do, indeed!” he cried ; *‘and do you 
love me?” 


It—it is hard to tell. 


| Walldon out of the desolation of de spair 


> 
. 


ER. 





! But—if you had told suchamana 
| don all you might have told him—he would have 
gone up to the room of that fiendish Dangerford 
and strangled the truth out of him! 
* * * * 
You know now t mood in which Paul Walldon 


was when Mr. Stannard met 


You know how near desperation 


him that evening. 


and despair he 





must have been. You can guess how readily he 
would have avowed himself the Paul Wailldon of 
whom Thomas Girton’s friend was in search, if 
the seeker for him had claimed friendship instead 
of stammering and faltering over acquaintance. 
You can imagine the talk th two men m 








the 


on I 
how much matt 


have had, seated cozily 
hotel. You can see 


been simplified by anythi1 


piazza of th 
rs would have 
» natural and quite- 


would have 


to-be-expected as such inter 
been. I doubt if Paul Walidon would 





have learned 
much about Girton and Girton’s affairs ; perhaps 
Stannard would have lied to him ; on the whole, I 


But the c« 
circumstance 


suppose he would. 
ter how trivial 
might have made it turn, would 


ynvetr 


, ho mat- 
or ¢ phrase 
surely have lifted 


into 


which he was sinking—it would have turned his 
thonghts into a healthy channel—it would have 


lifted him out of and beyond himself and his pre- 
V 


} sent—and it would have kept him from th ful 

danger of being alone! 
As for Stannard — the possible conversation 
would have hurt him sorely. From it he would 
veated in the 





She bent lower still, bent until her warm lips 


touched his forehead. 
**T love you,” she whispered. 
**T wish I could be sure you always will.” 
**Can you doubt it? Please hurry and tell me 
the rest. Iam anxious to hear what very wicked 
thing you ever did.” 
“T walked one night. 
me. We met a third 


There was another with 


man. There were angry 


| words between’ this newcomer and myself. And | 


I—I—— 
“You struck him, I suppose. It was cowardly ; 
is that it? You are ashamed of it, are you? [am 
glad you are. But I am not afraid of you—not of 
you nor your temper. You struck him, did you ?” 

The man’s yoice sank to a hoarse, harsh whisper. 
His face was ashen. Hibs lips scarcely seemed to 
move. Only his eyes appeared to be alive. 

** Ethel—I—T Killed him,” he said. 

She sprang away from him. 
her sides, The color drifted out of her cheeks, 
leaving them so white that the man could not but 


wonder if life’s tide would ever turn—ever flow | 


again where it now ebbed. 

A long, lithe snake, startled from his afternoon 
covert, perhaps, wound his way slowly between 
them, stopping to fix his devilish eye for an in- 
stant on each, ere he glided away among the 
rustling leaves and dying grasses of the dying 
year. 

**You—you killed him?’ 

} The man could not speak. 

** Who—who told you?” 

‘Ratcliffe Dangerford.” 

The limbs of the sorely tried woman suddenly 
refused to do their duty. She went down in a 
heap upon the ground, But, when Paul sprang 
forward to assist her, she sharply commanded him 
to let her alone. 

Don’t yon touch me, nor come near me,” she 
cried ; ‘‘I shall not die ; I shall not faint. I shall 
live to be an old woman, I doubt not. Go, Leave 

Never come near me again, 


” 


’ 


the woman gasped, 
He bowed his head. 


me, 
look upon your face again. 

Once more, Ethel Atherton, why did you not tell 
him the truth? Suppose the dead man was your 
own father? Suppose Paul Walldon did stand at 
the marriage altar with you, between the time of 
your father’s murder and the time when you knew 
of it? Would it have made it any harder for you 
if he had been told the truth? 

Ethel Atherton, you made your choice, and you 
bv it. If ] 


K 


} 


must abide you look for entrance into 


the realms of happiness in this world, you must 
think of them as possible only when you have 
journeyed long in the paths of pain and anguish, 
and by the bitter waters of desolation, 


Her hands fell to | 


I never wish to | 


have gained such truths as, once re] 
presence of Girton’s foes and detractors 
have set that man again on the h: 

He would have found fact made 
public, would have for ever made further 
hope in connection with Minnie Girton impos- 
sible. Such a conversation would have exposed 
Stannard to an awful temptation. It would have 
placed Walldon in terrible danger. It would have 
thrown wide open one gate of fate to a dark thor- 
oughfare down which his wicked passion would 
have invited Stannard to take his way to ruin. 
But—if he had said “friend,” instead of “ ac- 
quaintance”’— Leonard Stannard would not have 
had to creep home along Bobunquedunk sands in 
the midnight gale, starting every unusual 
sound, shrinking from every fall of the voice of 
the tempest towards silence, shuddering whenever 
a whiter wave than usual rolled in and broke at 
his feet—fearful lest its whiteness were not its 
own, but due to some awful burden it might bear 
—dreading lest he might look down into the fac« 
which the smiles and words of Minnie Girton had 
had such power to kindle 
flush with passion, and to know as he looked that 
nothing would ever stir the lips of De Laishe again 
until Omnipotence gave it to him to unclose them 
in stern accusation in the day when the heavens 
and the earth shall pass away. 

The tempest was growing in power, and the 
darkness was deepening in intensity, when Stan- 
nard reached the hotel at Bobunquedunk. 

The hotel was ablaze with lights at almost every 
window. The landlord had told of how Stannard 
and De Laishe had gone away down the long beach 
together. They had not returned. All felt that 
they must meet danger. And human sympathy 
could not sleep while these two men were facing 
possible death— he 
would abale ! 

I do not doubt that dread is the hardest part of 


, would 
ights of honor. 
which, once 


any 


at 


into earnestness and 


not unless t noise of the storm 


any unpleasant thing which must be done. If fate 
should so order it that Mr. Stannard must go up 


the stairs to the gallows to pay for this night’s 
work, | believe he will find it much easier at the 
last than one would think. Be that as it may, he 
found the telling of his story of the “accident ” on 
the rocky promontory a very simple thing. 

I shall not undertake to decide whether the re- 
ception given his story was strange or natural. I 
will not undertake to say what the verdict of pub- 
lic opinion would have been if he had come back 
an hour earlier—or later. As it was, all took the 
story for truth. There was no doubt in the mind 
of any one in the great hotel of Bobunquedunk ; 
there was no suspicion. “He fell said 
Leonard Stannard. ‘ He fell over,” repeated the 
few who first heard the story Stannard told. And 
in a brief quarter of an hour every one in the hotel 
knew that * he fell over.” 

When Stannard had changed his wet clothing 
for dry, he had to sit down and tell the story over 
and over again, in all its details. There was no 
sleep for any in Bobunquedunk after his return. 
In the morning, when light came, there would be 
many ready to search for the senseless clay which 
had once been Carlos de Laishe, Now, there was 
no more to do than to listen again and again to 
the tale of how he had died. 

“‘Tt was as he wanted to go,” said young Pres- 
ton; **I have often heard him say that a sudden 
death would be his choice.” 
And Leonard Stannard 

far recovered his spirits say, 
quietly, to himself—strictly and entirely to him- 
self—‘* He lived in the right way to make such a 
death probable.” 

‘* Stannard,” said the landlord, coming into the 
room, from a brief absence, just as morning was 
breaking, ‘‘ there 
haven't had a chance to hear your story from your 
own lips, and they would like to hear it. One of 
them is a sick man ; he was injured by a runaway 
horse. De Laishe and he were the only men who 
believed they could drive the brate, and he came 
near losing his life when trying. He 
ious to hear the 

** All right. 
of De Laishe ?” 


” 
over, 


warm, dry, safe 


had 


+ 


80 former to 


as 


are two or three persons who 


is very anx- 
story,” 


I suppose he was an intimate friend 


“No. I have sometime thought he almost 
hated the colonel, though the latter has been ve ry 
kind indeed to him, He’s visited the poor fellow 
very often, and he’s refrained from saying any- 
thing unpleasant on the subject of hor I don’t 
quite understand the sick man ; I don’t think any 
one doves, The nurse who tak care of him has 


| of the 








| cient shed, 


| 


[DovusLE HonipAy NuMBER, 1887. 


Paul Wall- | scarcely been out of the room since he arrived; he 


has kept so closely to his duties that I don’t think 
he knows, by sight even, any one in Bobunque- 
dunk, except those who have visited the injured 
fellow—and I know he don’t know by name half 
of those who have. You see he has had a quiet 
and continuous opportunity for studying Ratcliffe 
Dangerford. But I don’t think he understands 
him.” 

“The gentleman who wishes to hear of the 
tragic death of De Laishe is called Dangerford ? * 

yom” 

**And you think he has some personal interest 
in the colonel and his fate?” 

**T—I think—well, I don’t know.” 

“You think the nurse is anxious to hear also?” 

‘*T don’t know that, either. I liave no doubt he 
will listen. I think he sees all that happens where 
he is, and listens to all that issaid. But he always 
seems preoccupied, and 

“*Anxious about his patient, I presume?” 

“Very likely. But I think there’s more than 
that. Heseems studying over some problem which 
baffles him.” 

‘Indeed? Well, Pll go up and tell them.” 

I suppose it was only natural for a man with the 
night behind him which lay behind Mr. Stannard 
to wish to know as much as possible of the men 
with whom and to whom he was to talk, in ad- 
vance of the interview. I think any one would 
been as inquisitively prudent as he was. 





have 
And if there was any vague presentiment in his 
mind of what the coming interview was likely to 
be, he did not recognize it as one. He could 
searcely be expected, if he felt the icy coldness of 
a shadow upon his heart and his life, to distinguish 
between one flung from the existence of this 
wounded man up-stairs and the one which the 


| lately rising storm of the now dying night had 


lain along the rocky cliff where De Laishe and he 
had so recently stood together. 

The landlord and the lawyer went up the stairs 
together. (To be continued.) 


A MODERN BEDOUIN. 


By MARIE A. BILLI\ 


IS name was Tippecanoe, abbreviated, for 
obvious reasons of convenience, to Tip. 
Down among the dirt and disorder of the 

east-side wharves stands a dilapidated structure, 
commonly denominated a ‘‘shed,” whose appear- 
ance proves that architecture partakes not of the 
qualities of wine, which improves with age, and 
whose age itself passeth the knowledge of man. 
Across one side of this ancient edifice some knight 
brush has artistically written ‘ Tippe- 
canoe”; on another side adjuring the public to 
buy it; setting forth as an inducement (on the 
third side) that it is efficacious in the cure of all 
known (and several unknown) maladies that are 
supposed to afflict the human race. 

This was the residence of the modern Bedouin. 

However gifted with generous qualities his ances- 
tors may have been (for it is supposable that even 
a modern Bedouin has ancestors), it is certain that 
his immediate parent partook not of their virtue. 
That worthy, following a most rigid line of economy, 
had not considered it necessary to bestow upon his 
offspring even the possessive advantage of a name, 
This may have been due to circumstances over 
which that gentleman— with many curses — ad- 
mitted his lack of control, of which more anon. 
3e that as it may, however, the matter troubled 
his son but little. It has been suggested that an 
infant is the most profound philosopher on earth, 
and this particular infant seemed, in that respect, 
supernaturally endowed. Given nothing, he ex- 
pected no further patrimony, and, cast upon his 
own resources, they developed according to the 
exigency of the occasion, Finding that humanity 
in general was predisposed in favor of distinct 
and discriminating appellations, he, at the age of 
seven, casting about to supply the omission of his 
parent, provided himself with a name. In so 
doing, he reversed the ancient order of things, 
and derived his name from his residence ; for, 
deeming the advantage of a fixed place of abode 
far superior to the uncertain habits of his tribe— 
now pitching their nightly tents in some con- 
venient area, again a hallway, anon a coal-cellar— 
he, on a tour of investigation, discovered the an- 
Finding it empty, and of—to his in- 
experienced eyes—inviting interior, he took pos- 
session, and prepared, with characteristic caution, 
to resist any attempts to dislodge him, holding 
not only that possession is nine points of the 
law, but self-possession is the mighty tenth. None 
molested him, however, and he soon began to 
speak of ** my estate,” with a certain capitalistic 
air that won him great admiration. At times he 
was wont to extend the hospitalities of his domain 
to certain favored members of his tribe. Having 
one evening a guest of more than ordinary ac- 
complishments, who was able to decipher for him 
the legend on the outer walls, he announced his 
intention of being known no longer -by the ple- 
beiar title of ‘* Bub,” but the moxe-aristocratic 
cognomen of ** Tippecanoe.” For éonvenience, he 
permitted this to be shortened to Tip, but in mo- 
ments of extreme dignity he was wont to give 
each syllable its place, dwelling upon and rolling 
the vowels about in a manner truly histrianic. 

In figure, Tippecanoe was small, spare and lean. 
He had the dark complexion of his race—mainly 
due, however, to a seeming soul-rooted-anGpathy 
to soap and water ; the same disregard W&s nofive - 
able in his personal attire, his outtit being nly 
“a thing of shreds and patches,” His language 
was strange, and at times startling ; but why fur- 
ther describe him, since he is of so well-known a 
this modern Bedouin, an Arab, not of the 
Sahara, but of that more desolate, dreary and 
cruel desert, the street? 

Nearly ten shortly before the 
world numbered Master Tippecanoe among its 


race 


years previous 
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population—a short scene was enacted in a portion 
of New York not, in the main, noted for its adhe- 
rence to law and order, in which, as a preliminary, 
three officers of the law appeared before the door 
of an ill-appearing basement, demanding admit- 
tance. Some delay following this authoritative 
request, the door was burst open without further 
ado, and an evil-looking gentleman was summarily 
arrested in the act of disappearing through a trap- 
door into the cellar. Being inclined to contest with 
the ‘‘minions of the law,” a pair of strong iron 
bracelets were produced as a quelling factor ; but 
not before the evil wretch had improved the op- 
portunity of dealing a parting blow to a trembling, 
emaciated little woman, who besought him to de- 
part quietly with his captors. The ruffian, with a 
curse, bestowed upon her his last abuse ; for when, 
three days later, he stood for sentence at the bar 
of justice, his long and mutely suffering wife 
closed her tired eyes for ever upon a wor)d which 
he had darkened, with a little wailing child lying 
across the black bruise upon her famished breast. 

The counterfeiter was sentenced, with, in addi- 
tion, the severest rhetorical castigation possible to 
emanate from the mind of a stern judge ‘ who 
feared no evil.” 

‘“‘His Honor gave it to yer pretty rough,” re- 
marked his guard, conducting his prisoner back to 
the safe residence which the city thoughtfully pro- 
vides his class. 

“Ten years ain’t fur ever,” snarled his listener, 
‘and then- 

An oath filled the blank, but if the oath held 
little meaning, tle ferocious eyes under the black 
brows held more. 

That evening, in his own house, the judge’s 
daughter, a quaint, delicate little beauty, climbed 
upon his knee. 

“T love you, papa,” she whispered, tugging at 
his beard ; ‘does you love Sunbeam ?” 

The judge's stern features resolved themselves 
into something infinitely tender and loving. 

‘Love you, darling!” he whispered, more to 
himself than to his golden -haired inquisitor, 
‘*you are the only thing on earth I do love.” 

In the miserable basement the starving infant 
wailed weakly on the dead mother’s breast, and 
who could have found the link that in the un- 
known future was to connect the destiny of the 
iniserable little waif with that of the judge’s beau- 
tiful darling ? 

This infant persisted in an obstinate desire to 
five. 

“Yer little fool,” said old Mother Mickens, as 
she fed it, grudgingly, from a scantily filled cup, 
‘ef yer knew what was bestfur yer, yer’d die ; but 
no ; sich brats as you'll allers live.” 

Mother Mickens’s prophecy proved correct ; the 
At 
the age of six he went into ‘“‘reg’lar business.” 
On, the his squeaky little voice shrilly 
piping ‘Jerid, Sun, Times,” was soon well 
known. The ‘business’ prospered fairly—for 
one, at least, who subsisted upon philosophy when 
nothing else was forthcoming—and witness him, 
at the age of ten, complacently alluding to ‘‘me 
real estate.” 

But on this Christmas Eve of 1886 even our 
small philosopher was despondent and dreary. 
Business had been brisk, it is true, but an embryo 
bank cashier, whom he had incautiously invited 
the evening before to ‘‘me residence,” had repaid 
his hospitality by burglariously appropriating the 
entire profits of the previous day, and then had 
decamped to parts unknown—presumably Can- 
ada. Tip’s bill of fare for the entire day had 
been limited toa stale bun and—philosophy, and 
even this latter had failed him at its close. Dis- 
pirited, Tip plodded up Broadway ; he felt loath 
to seek his “residence”; instinctively he also 
shunned the lower part of the city, where the 
mushroom growth of restaurants beguiled the 
hungry. He found himself, forlorn and weary, in 
the vicinity of Madison Square, and by listless 
degrees, before a house whose blaze of light ar- 
rested his idle feet. 

The curtains were drawn apart, and gaslight 
and ruddy firelight, inviting, danced out across 
At one of the windows stood a beauti- 
ful vision, watching a gentleman descend the 
steps. But Tip’s eyes saw neither, they fastened 
themselves upon an immense Christmas-tree, that, 
although not yet complete in ornamentation, still 
bore itsclf with such brave splendor that Tip 
stood fascinated. The favorite exclamation of 
this young philosophtr was ‘ Rippety!” greater 
intensity reduced it to ‘* Rip!” the acme of emo 
tion being reached in ‘*Rippety rip!” The tree 
produced the medium “Rip,” and the further 
ejaculation of * Ain’t she a stunner !” 

**Look out, youngster!’ cried the gentleman 
with whom, in his abstraction, he was on the point 

‘Don’t let your admiration get the 
Did you mean the yonng lady ?” 

*Naw,” said Tip, with manifest disdain; ‘I 
didn't see de lady. I meaned de tree.” 

‘*Oh,” said the other, a half-smile lighting his 
handsome eyes, ‘ Well, then, I offer no amend- 
ments to your enthusiastic language, since it was 
‘de tree.’ Here’s a Christmas for you; don’t 
lnock down some other pedestrian in your rap- 
tures ;’ and he hurried away, a glance ever s0 
fleet, yet eloquent, resting upon the vision in the 
window, 

Overwhelmed with munificence, Tip could only 
stare at the coin in his hand, bereft of speech ; 
when he iooked up he saw the vision, and his na- 
tive wit revived. 

*Rip!the murmured; ‘she must be his sweet- 
heart, dafk de reason he give me a dollar,” and he 
stared stiJ*harder at the vision, whose eyes, which 
had t-aveled far down the way his benefactor had 
taken, returning, saw Tip—a thin and shivering 
little waif—staring at her outin.the snow. There 
could he believe 
Tip rubbed hard 
bis crgans of vision. Yes, beck- 
caing him. W'th nov a shred of his usual self- 


baby struggled and scrambled up to boyhood. 


streets 


the snow. 


of colliding. 
best of you, 


was 2 pause of indecision then 
his eyes ?—she beckoned to him. 
she was surely 
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| possession he mounted the steps, and was ushered, 


| 


so sweet a face, so pitying a voice? 


by a very disgusted-lookiug servant, into her pre- 
sence, 

He was inclined to believe, on nearer approach, 
that she was an angel. Who but an angel had 
such tender eyes, such beautiful, glittering hair, 
Tip’s idea of 
angels was very indefinite, but he dimly thought 
that no earthly creature would call a ragged ur- 
chin from the street simply because he looked cold 
and hungry, and with longing eyes upon a Christ- 
mas-tree—listening so attentively to the story of 
his misplaced confidence and philosophical bill of 
fare. ‘*But de gentleman give me a dollar,” he 
hastened to add, ‘‘an’I kin git some grub now. 
He’s a real gentleman, he is!” 

The fair face blushed beautifully. 

*“*T am to be married to him to-morrow night,” 


| she said, softly, ‘‘and I am so happy that I cannot 


| bear to see any one miserable. 


Tip, you shall 


| come to-morrow night and see the Christmas-tree ; 


| all my little friends are coming. 


Perhaps it is 


| odd, but I want everybody to be happy that night. 


You must come earlier than the others. To-mor- 


| row night at five o’clock come and ask for me. I 


am Judge Reynolds's daughter.” 

As Tip went down the steps, dazed—scarcely 
sure that it was not all a dream—a shadow, keep- 
ing its face in still darker shadow, stole after him, 
and a hand grasped his ragged sleeve. 

‘*See here, Bub,” said a hoarse voice, ‘‘do they 
let you in that house?” 

** I'm a-goin’ to call to-morrer,” said Tip, rousing 
himself to dignity ; ‘‘an’ my name ain’t Bub—it’s 


| Tippecanoe !” 








| dat it ain’t de ting. 


The man stared, then he held up a dollar. 

‘See that?” he queried; ‘‘that’s yours if you 
let me in that house to-morrow with you, for only 
one moment.” 

Tip drew his lean, ragged form up to its proud- 
est height. 

**What do you take me fur?’ he demanded. 
‘“*She was good to me, an’ do you tink I’d do so 
mean a trick? What you tink I am?” 

Even so is the house of an enemy sacred to the 
Arabian who has broken bread therein and eaten 
salt. 

With a curse the man dealt him a blow and slunk 
on his way. It was the same movement, and the 
same oath, though Tip knew it not, with which his 


father, ten years before, had sent his mother to | 


her death. 

Meanwhile he went his way in dreamful mood, 
nor did his bewilderment leave him on the mor- 
row. He disposed of business in a wholly per- 
functory fashion ; the big Christmas-tree and the 
beautiful angel were before his eyes all the morn- 
ing. In the afternoon, preparing to set forth, a 
novel idea occurred to him. 

‘*Rippety !” he ejaculated, halting precipitately; 
“*T might wash my face.” 

The thought was startling, almost ludicrous, 
Tip himself grinned at its absurdity. 

‘‘ But,” he muttered, *‘ef I am a-goin’ to a swell 
party, it am more stylish to wash me face. Now 
where ’— in deep cogitation —‘‘am I a-goin’ to 
wash it? There’s Henry McGinnis’s saloon ober 
de way, but dere ain’t no use’arxin’ fur water dere, 
an’ beer would be too expensive, not to mention 
tip ! I has it ; I'll wash me 
face in de clean snow in de park.” 

Struck with the feasibility of this suggestion, 
Tip trudged speedily parkward. There arrived, a 
chance observer might have derived much interest 
from the operations of Tip in this new field, not to 
mention amusement at the result—one only nat- 
ural in view of the fact that the strata upon Tip’s 
face were of long formation, and that the benefi- 
cent power of soap was wanting. Tip himself sur- 
veyed his hands somewhat doubtfully. The alter- 


nate shades of light and dark struck him as not | 


being quite ‘‘ de ting,” but not being able to view 
his face, he derived therefrom much satisfaction. 
‘‘Fur,” as he remarked, philosophically, ‘ de 


face couldn't have been as dirty as de hands, any- 
| how, so it must be cleaner.” | 


And so much faith did he place in this deduc- 
tion that he strutted composedly towards his des- 


| tination, and the lacky who answered his impera- 


tive ring found him complacently contemplating 
his features in the polished surface of the door- 
bell. 

** Well,” he 


remarked, ‘‘what do you want 


| now ?” 


**Yor knows what I want,” said Tip, making an 
eyeglass of one half-washed thumb and finger, 
and tevansfixing the horrified lackey with a well- 
copied stare of disdain ; ‘you has yer orders; I 
am a-wisitin’ de young lady.” 

**Ah, indeed!” jeered the lackey, 
send up a card?” 

‘*T h’ain’t one about me,” drawled forth Tip, 
with his thumb in an imaginary waistcoast-pocket, 
‘*but yer can tell de lady dat Mr, Tippecanoe am 


“Will you 


| a-waitin’,’ 





| —and 


The effect of this name, rolled out with the 
utmost grandeur of which its owner was capable, 
reduced his enemy to stupefied silence. With a 
pensive air he admitted and conducted Tip to his 
hostess, And she was waiting for him—his beauti- 
ful angel—she who in six hours more would be a 


bride, yet could find time to send the sunshine of 
her smile across the dark path of a little waif and | 
She took Tip by the hand and led him to a | 
seat near the bright fire, that seemed doing its | 


stray. 


utmost to be hospitable also, When he had basked 
in its warmth to his chilly little body’s content, 
she led him across the room, remarking : 

**You shall see the Christmas-tree by-and-by, 
and I doubt not but something will be found there 
for Master Tippecanoe; meantime” — and she 
laughed gleefully 


yourself and so—these are for you,” 

“Rip!” shouted Tip, now utterly bereft of his 
senses; for he saw a new suit of clothes—a boy's 
comple te outfit, from flannel shirt to woolen hose 
oh, joy! oh, wonder!—a pair of boots! 
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‘*as you were invited so late, I | 
feared you would scarcely have time to prepare | 


“They ain’t mine?” queried Tip, his voice 
trembling with doubt— ‘the boots, yer know. 
P’r’aps they're fur some other feller?” 

‘“*They are yours,” said his angel, smiling, but 
with tears in her beautiful eyes. ‘You shall go 
with John and be dressed, and try them on.” 

‘* Jess wait,” faltered Tip, sitting on the edge of 
his chair, his brain in a whirl. ‘“ Wait a bit, till 
it seems real. I can’t s’pose 1’m ever goin’ to wear 
*em.” 

The new clothes were on the arm of his chair, 
and now and then he looked at them doubtfully, 
with the whisper: ‘‘I ain’t a-goin’ to wear’ em ;” 
his boots he clasped in his arms. 

Suddenly he started; his eyes gazed blankly a 
moment ; then, like those of a lynx, grew cunning 
and watchful. He sat before a mirror that ran 
from ceiling to floor, but it was not upon the 
elaborate setting that his eyes were fastened ; 
across the polished surface he saw a shadow creep, 
crouching stealthily. It halted, it wavered, it 
advanced a slow step, coming thus slightly in the 
range of the firelight ; its face grew on the glass 
—it was that of the ruffian who had struck him 
in the street. Its eyes were fastened fiendishly 
upon the fragile figure before the fire. Hate, and 
malice, and revenge, all grew repulsively real in 
the face on the glass. The right arm was hanging. 
Suddenly it raised, and the lynx eyes saw a pistol 
pointed with fatal precision at the beautiful head 
of the judge’s daughter. 

“Rippety rip!” cried Tip, and his boots fell 
with acrash. There was the quick, sharp report 
of a pistol, with a fall, retreating steps, strange 
cries and oaths, and the judge rushed into the 
room. 

‘*My darling!” he cried; ‘‘you are not hurt? 
They have captured the cowardly wretch.” 

His daughter's answer was a sob. She knelt be- 
side Tip, his head in her lap. 

“*Oh, papa!” she sobbed ; ‘*he saw—he saved 
me ; he rushed between; My poor, brave Tip !” 

At the sound of his name, Tip’s eyes opened. 

“Yer ain’t hurt?” he whispered. ‘I saw de 
bloke jess in time. Please kin I have me boots?” 

The judge himself brought them tohim. Tip 
clasped them in his arms. 

‘*Dere where I’m a-goin’— where yer told me,” 
he faltered, ‘‘dey wears boots, don’t dey ?” 

“*Yes, dear. Oh, papa, he is dying!” 

‘*Den ”— with a slight, weary smile—‘‘I’ll wear 
*em arter all. I don’t mind; yer was good to me; 
p’r’aps I'll see—de tree—dere—too !” 

Ah, yes—for surely there is Christmas in the 
Jand of Christ, and who shall say that even he— 
Arab and waif—is not of the kingdom of heaven? 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


In the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, faded ink 
on parchment, etc., is restored by means of a so- 
lution of hydrosulphide of ammonia. 


Tue coating of a rubber umbrella or a gossamer 
cloak or coat may be mended by applying a pre- 
— of damar varnish and asphaltum, with a 

ittle turpentine, in about equal quantities, 


BivEsi1oONE dissolved in water will blacken the 
surface of sheet zinc so that it will not rub off. 
Wetting the surface of the zinc and rubbing the 


bluestone over it will have the same effect. 


A NEWLY constructed railroad spike has a double 
head, or, more properly speaking, an elongated 
portion projecting from opposite sides of the 
shank. The under side of one projection is lower 
than that of the other, the portion which is lower 
being provided with an edge in the direction of 
its length, whereby the portion may be more easily 
imbedded in the tie or sleeper, while the other 
portion of the head engages the rail, 


Ir is said that embossed ornamentation or em- 
bossed gilt lettering on glass, as done by hydro- 
fluoric acid, can be closely imitated by painting in 
the design with rather thick damar varnish, water- 
glass, Canada balsam (thinned with turpentine, if 
required), or a solution of gum arabic. A little 
sugar of lead introduced into the vehicle used will 
produce a ground-glass effect. Colors may be used 
and gilding put over the design if desired. 


Tue following receipt is recommended for ren- 
dering tissues difficult to burn: Sulphate of am- 
monia, pure, 8 parts; carbonate of ammonia, pure, 
21¢ parts; boracic acid, 3 parts ; borax, 2 parts ; 
starch, 2 parts; water, 100 parts. The solids are 
dissolved at a temperature of about 90° Fahr., and 
the fabric immersed. It is then allowed to dry, 
and the immersion repeated. The preparation re- 
tains its efficacy for many months, and neither 
dry nor moist air affects it, nor is it injured by a 
high temperature. It does notaffect colors, This 
does not preserve the tissue from slow burning, 
but it does prevent a rapid spread of fire, and also 
it prevents flame. 

Ir is the general practice in Spain to shoe horses 
without the application of heat, and very few 
shoeing-smiths have bellows or forges in their 
shops. They also make their shoes without the 
aid of fire, a fact largely due to the pure, soft. 
duetifc iron primarily manufactured with wood 
and charcoal. The Spanish * herrador,” or shoe- 
ing-smith—for he does no other work, general job- 
bing or repairing—has no use for the drawing- 
knife, and he never touches or pares anything but 
the wall, and that with the butteris, and on no 
consideration would he put on a calk unless or- 
dered so to do by a veterinarian. It may be sur- 
prising, but nevertheless it is so, that lameness 
located in the feet or caused by shoeing is far 
more rare in Spain than in England or America. 


An Imperial Decree has been issued by the Mi- 
kado of Japan sanctioning regulations for the es- 
tablishment of meteorological observatories, at the 
public expense, in that country. The regulations 
provide that the Central Observatory shall be situ- 
ated in Tokio, and local observatories at such con- 
venient places as may be designated by the Home 
Minister, without whose consent the local authori- 
ties may not establish observatories. The Central 
Observatory is to be under the Home Minister, 
while the local observatories are to be under the 
respective local governments, The cost of main- 
taining local observatories is to be defrayed out of 
local taxation ; thev are to communicate and cor- 
respond with the Central Observatory according 
to departinental regulations which shall be made 
by the Home Minister, 








a suit of his own clothes, which 


| governor, soldiers, and police. 


| of the Tories : 
| inert government never held the reins in Ireland. 


| by Mrs, Marie McLane, of the 
entitled 


| The love scenes and comie intricacics of 
| are said to have an exqnisite and captivating mu- 


| sical setting. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue Shah of Persia has postponed his proposed 
visit to Europe until 1889, 

Ex-SecrETARY MANNING is improving slightly in 
health, at which his friends are greatly rejoiced, 
but they are still anxious over his condition. 


Jay Govtn’s ocean trip has benefited his health, 
and Wall Street says some of his business transac- 
tions since his arrival in London have more than 
paid his expenses. 

Mr. MicwaeEt Rickarp, for thirty-four years a 
locomotive engineer on the New York Centra 
tailroad, has been appointed a State Railroad 
Commissioner by Governor Hill. 


QveEEN Victorra has decreed that the Jubile: 
medal, of which about a thousand have been given 
away, is to rank above all war medals, and is to |x 
always worn on full-dress occasions. 


Karamoxo, the ‘Black Prince” from Senegal, 
who was in Paris a few months ago, and whon 
portrait was published in Franx Leswie’s ILivus 


| TRATED NEWSPAPER, is said to have been killed in 
| battle. 


Mr. Frank Harron late Postmaster-general. 
and Mr. Robert B Porter, will commence 1¢ 


| month the publication of a penny morning news-- 


paper in New York. The paper will be Republican 
in politics, and will advocate the protective policy. 


Tue friends of Ex-Senator C. W. Jones, of 
Florida, who has wasted all his means in idleness 
during his voluntary exile of two years in Detroit, 
are fearful that he is becoming insane, and stcps 
will probably be taken to secure a commission of 
inquiry. 

GENERAL MippLETON, of Riel rebellion fame, 
has reached the age of sixty-two, and will be re- 
tired from the British Army on a pension of 
$3,700 a pear. He received $20,000 from the Do- 
minion Government for his services in the Half- 
Breed War. 

A LETTER from Mr. Powderly is published, in 
which he reiterates his determination to relin- 

uish his office as General Master Workman of 
the Knights of Labor. ‘ Arduous labor,” he says, 
‘‘ has led to a heart trouble which may be fatal at 
any moment, 


PresIDENT CLEVELAND, according to a Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Brooklyn Zagle, in- 
tends to remain a citizen of New York State, on 
his retirement from Federal office. At present his 
choice lies between Albany and Brooklyn, with 
a probability that Brooklyn will be selected. 


Miss Hexen A. SHaFer, senior professor of 
mathematics, who has received the appointment 
of acting president of Wellesley College, is a col- 
lege woman, having obtained the master’s degree 
at Oberlin. She has been over ten years at Welles- 
ley, having been called to e chair of mathemat- 
ics in 1877-78. 

Rev. Rasst KavrmMan Kouter, at the funeral of 
the distinguished Jewish lady and poet, on Sun- 
day of last week, said : ‘* Let me lay a fresh wreath 
of immortelles upon the bier of that highly gifted, 
lofty-souled woman who devoted her pen, in prose 
and poetry, to defend her race against anti-~emit- 
ism—Emma Lazarus.” 

AtTHouGH Lord Rosebery had a majority of 
the votes cast for Lord Rector of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, the Chancellor gave the casting vote for 
Lord Lytton, who therefore succeeds to the office. 
The decision was taken after consultation with 
Liberal Unionist leaders, and is only one more proof 
of the extreme intolerance so often shown in these 
days on both sides. 


YreLp1NG to pressure from the women of the 
State, Governor Hill has appointed Mrs. Charlotte 
Williams, of Buffalo, and Mrs. Caroline B, Stod- 
dard, of Rochester, as two of the managers of the 
State Insane Asylum at Buffalo to fill existing va- 
cancies. There being a large number of womeh 
patients in the asylum, the propriety of these ap- 
pointments is obvious, 


Rev. Dr. JosepH Parker, pastor of the City 
Temple, London, has been compelled by his health 
to shorten his stay in this country, and will sail 
from New York December 10:1 for home. He 
says the vast size of the country appalls and op- 
presses him, and his ‘‘constitution is utterly in- 
adequate to the strain upon the system of these 
interminable journeys. 

Mrs, Cuartes Dickens, who is visiting this 
country with her husband, is described as a 
motherly, sweet-faced little English matron of 
the true Dritish type, even to the bit of lace that 


| answers for a cap, and rests on the bands of 
| smooth huir that is brushed so carefully off her 
| pleasant face—a type of woman so distinctly dif- 


ferent from the American matron. 


Eprtror Wo. O’Brien’s trousers will have a place 
in history. His jailors at Tullamore descended to 
stealing those indispensable garments while he 
was asleep, in order that he might be forced to 
don the odious prison garb. He preferred staying 
in bed ; and after several days of mattress torture, 
suddenly appeared the other morning dressed in 
had been myste- 
riously smuggled into his cell, despite bolts, bars, 
Hk nee forth the 


| wily Irish leader will sleep in peace—and in his 
clothes, 

Mr. ParRNELL is still in feeble health. He is 
compelled to husband his strength with great 


care, but hopes to continiic the ight for home 
Rule in Parliament at its next session, In a re- 
cent interview as to the political situation, he said 
‘*In my judgment a more feeble or 


They are teaching Irishmen a most disastrous les- 
son by their bungling incapacity.” And he adds : 
**T leave it to yon to say whether this administra- 
tive incapacity does not render much nearer thi 
concession of such reasonable powers of self-gov- 
ernment as will make our people law-abiding, 
prosperous, and happy.” 


A new and brilliant attraction dawns upon the 
musical firmament from the West. This is nothing 
less than an original opera comique, written by 
Mrs. Abby D. Norris, of Chicago, and composed 
same city, It is 
** Princess Or, The Khedive’s 
Daughter.” The dramatis persone are Princess 
Salome, the Khedive’s danghter ; Zu/eiha, her maid 
of honor: Philander Smith, an American profs ! 
Claude Montqomery, an American artist; A 
Nyanza, a Nubian prince | 


Salome ; 


; andan Egyptian 


the plot 
The fact that M 


considering the work 
presented in New York a 





now encour 
tha. it will be 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
“Jack” and “T GaTeEs Between.” By Eliza- 
. | ps i {rON, MIFFLIN 
N " 

No two mes could manifest more vividly 
the unevenness of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s lite- 
rary work than ** Jack” and ** The Gates Between”; 
the former, a story of extraordinary power ; the 
utter, so weak and unskillful as to suggest the 


rather than the tried and tempered work- 


It is true that ** Jack ” is a transcript from 
loors, while ‘* The 


novice 
man, 


the life at our very ¢ Gates He- 


tween” deals with an existence which no finite 
intellect can ever fathom. The writer is at a dis- | 
advantage from the outset. It requires an imag- 


ination more 
a touch more de 


luxuriant, a perception more subtle, 
licate, than Miss Phelps’s, to ade- 
quately sustain the illusions necessary for super- 
natural relations. Yet nothing can be firmer or 
finer than her touch when handling a real heart 
history such as that of hapless Jack. The story 
is certainly one of the finest bits of fiction in our 
recent literature. 


Sonas AND Bauuiaps, by Fanny Raymond-Ritter | 
F. W. Curistern, New York), is a dainty vol- 
ume, which will be welcome to great numbers of 


friends of the charming and tasteful versitier. 
In translations, transcriptions, as well as in orig- 
inal compositions, the skillful hand of Mrs. Ritter 
works with equal grace, 


Liprincotr’s Christmas publications contain 
many of the choicest and most attractive works. 
Among the gift books are ** The Deserted Village 
most sumptuously dressed in the richest paperand 
binding, and beautifully illustrated with eight full- 
page etchings by M. M. Taylor, each a study and a 
talein itself. The sweet familiar lines of Goldsmith 
have never been presented with finer taste and 
more loving appreciation, Mr. William 8. Walsh, 
the editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, also contributes 
to the holiday literature a monograph on ‘“ Faust,” 
the legend and the poem, with six etchings by Her- 
mann Faber, one of which, ‘‘ Faust in his Study,” 
will especially attract the attention of the artistic 
eye. Should the buyer still ask for more, Mr. Walsh's 
faithful and patient exposition of the genesis and 
scope of the legend, of the form and motive of the 


ge will leave the intelligent reader largely in 
om debt. The juvenile patrons of the Lippincott | 


Jompany have been handsomely remembered in 
Td Waugh’s “ Alphabet Book,” full of charming 
and good-natured pictures and graceful verses by 
Amy “E. Blanchard, and “ Prince Little Boy and 


Other Tales out of Fairyland,” by Dr. 8. Weir 
Mitchell, who now acknowledges an authorship 


long an open secret among gratified and admiring | 
readers. 


| low price. 


A WONDERFUL PEPSIN FOR CURE OF 
CATARRH. 


My readers of last Winter will bear witness that 
Ihave written not a little on the subject of catarrh. 
And why not? Is there any more dreadful com 
plaint, whether it be catarrh of the nose, the throat, 
the'stomach or of any of the mucous membranes 
of the body? It is the prevalence, the almost 
universality, of catarrh,in some one of its many 
phases, that makes this article of special value. | 
The subject interested me, and I investigated it | 
thoroughly. I made a study of catarrh, and early | 
jin the course of my investigation I discovered that 
what is known as pharyngeal catarrh is the worst | 
form of the disease. } 
less attention paid to this species of catarrh than | 
to any other. I want this morning to tell my read- | 
ers something of a wonderful pepsin for use in 
cases of pharyngeal catarrh. It will ve well to | 
state here that pepsin is the latest scientific remedy | 
for dyspepsia or indigestion. Carl L. Jensen, the | 
Norwegian chemist, of Philadelphia, has through | 
prolonged study and experimentations brought to 


Singularly enough, I found | 


the medical world a pepsin preparation which has 
created for itself a world-wide reputation among 
the medical profession, and it is eminently lauded 
as not alone the finest, but by far the most active, 
food-dissolver ever prescribed by the medical pro- 
fession. The following articles from Germany | 
about this American preparation proves that there | 
are yet wider fields for its utility: Dr. J. Fisher, 
of Berlin, had a patient suffering with chronic 
pharyngeal catarrh. Various local and internal 
remedies were tried in vain, until, finally, the 
patient complaining of some transient gastric dis- 
turbance, caused by too luxurious a meal, the 
doctor advised him to take five grains of Jensen's 
Pepsin—which, by-the-way, is also recognized in 
Germany as the best pepsin in the market—imme- 
diately after each meal. The patient who, from fre- 
quent medication, had become averse to medicine, 
took the pepsin pure, a half-grain of aromatic 
powder being added to five grains of Jensen's pep- 
sin simply to preserve the latter in its dry state. 

The effect was remarkable. Not only the stomach 
improved, but after three days’ use the pharyngeal 
eatarrh also showed decided amelioration, Dr. 
Fisher then administered the pepsin in still larger 
doses, ten grains each, and two weeks later the 
ceatarrh had disappeared. The same remedy was 
afterwards tried in four more cases and with 
the same result, where other pepsin preparations 
had failed. There is one symptom that seems 
always to yield readily to Jensen's Pepsin, viz. : 
the peculiar dryness of which patients suffering 
from chronic pharyngeal catarrh are so apt to 
complain. The remedy ought to be taken in its 
pure state, only a moderate dose of aromatic pow 
der being added to keep it dry, and it should be 
allowed slowly to dissolve in the mouth. There is 
a complaint intimately connected with the catarrh 
in question, viz.: circular ulceration of the poste- 
rior nares. Paients suffering from this trouble 
usually have to hawk a great deal every morning, 
sometimes alse in the daytime, to their own dis 
gust and that of others. The hawking is oftea so 
that it leads to vomiting, and the symptom 
itself is a very annoying one. 

In a similar accidental manner as Dr. F., Dr. Hugo 
Engel discovered that Jensen's Pepsin, if regularly 
used in divided doses (10 to 15 grains three or four 
times daily), is almost a specific in the complaint 
spoken of. Only one must be careful to obtain the 
genuine Jensen’s Pepsin, there being many similar 
but worthless preparations in the market, and they 
are substituted but too often for the genuine article 
on account of their great cheapness. The tablets 
of Jensen's Pepsin are well adapted for the pur 
indicated. It seems, therefore 
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Street, in this city, and 2089 Green Street, Phila 
delphia. 
Of course, they are kept by all reputable drug- 


opto* 
gists. 





| fices, 


| counterfeits. 
|} genuine article, 


| matic Remedy. 


FRANK LE! 


RARE VINTAGE OF CHAMPAGNE. 


Notuina is more difficult and delicate than to 
maintain a uniform bouquet and purity in cham 
one rhe « sus amounts of choice vintages 

n ste y tl i house of G, H. Mumm’s at 

I ns have ially placed Mumm’s Extra Dry in 
the front ra but Mr. J. H. Breslin, of the Gilsey 
House, pi es vintage of 1884, now on the 


American market, as far the best he ever tasted 
It is Mumm's 7 xtra Dry which Dr. R. Ogden Dore- 
mus pl t head of champagnes for purity, 


aces a the 


bouquet and dryness, with a minimum of alcohol 
and sugar, an opinion endorsed by the medical 
profession in Europe and America. 


FUN, 


\BSTINENCE preacher should not keep his 
ans Picayune. 


A Toral 
sermons in a barrel,--.Vew Ort 

Heartu, wealth and happiness follow in the wak 
of Dr. Buiy’s Covucu Syrup. Price 25 cents 

To frostbites and bites of poisonous insects, Sal 


VATION Oin gives immediate relief. 


HOPELESS BUT NOU LOST. 


Ir is folly for any physician to declare that he 
covets hopeless cases or | nts who have been 
“given up” by other practitioners. Sensible men, 


with pride in their art and reputations that they 
prize, do not seek to imperil their noble profession 
or their own fame. Insurance companies avoid 
taking risks on threatened lives. Of course every 
- 1c me eee whose heart is not stone does take 
cases that imperil his success. He does so because 
he loves h is fi llow-man. At the same time disease 
is most effectively grappled with in its earlier 
stages. Neglect of apparently trifling disorders 
leads to the many complicated cases which baffle 
the highest skill, 
isting alone could be handled by the physician with 
certainty. When the system has become the siave 
of some overmastering physical complications, a 
complete regeneration alone suffices to restore 
health. The blood, the nerves, and the digestive 
and urinary machinery, must be thoroughly over- 
hauled. For this nothing has ever been found that 
equals the ¢ ‘ompound Oxygen Treatment. The 
Ne w York 7ridune recently declared that the suc- 
cessful application of oxygen gas to medicine has 
stimulated the most urgent search for new methods 
of making it, unattended with the long and expen- 
sive process, that has so long been used. Drs. 
StarnkEY & VALEN, No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have met with unprecedented success in 
apparently hopeless cases of lung and heart dis- 
eases in the administration of their Compound 
Oxygen, and this encourages them to urge its 
merits. They have many imitators, some of whom, 
even with imperfect appliances, effect a few cures. 
But the best is not only the cheapest but the safest. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN have a large office practice 
that employs themselves and several assistants 
during the day. They have introduced a system of 
Home Treatment, by which they send the Com- 
pound Oxygen to all parts of the country for a very 
It should not be understood that they 
prefer to treat patients at long range. On the con- 
trary, their large and magnificently appointed of- 
1529 Arch Street, are crowded daily. One 
visit, at least, is always desirable, but where that 
cannot be had, the next best thing must be done. 
The sufferer should write a full description of his 
or her condition to Drs. StarkEY & PALEN. They 
will give an honest opinion of the case, and their 
advice will cost nothing. 

A HEN out West has just laid an egg ‘‘ as big as a 
bowl.” 
hen.— Cleveland Sun, 


NO WELL-REGULATED household should be with- 
out a bottle of ANGostura Birrers, the world- 
renowned appetizer and invigorator. Beware of 
Ask your grocer or druggist for the 

manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. Sig- 
GERT & Sons. 





Great E 
Oval box, 4; 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mars. WINsLow’s SooTHING SYRUP ‘should a always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the ew. allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


nglish Gout and Rheu- 
round, 14 Pills. At 


BLarr’s PILts. 


all druggists, 











BROWN’S’ BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Are known and used all over the world, and at all 
seasons, for the relief and cure of Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat and Bronchial troubles. Sold only in 
boxes, with the fac-simile of the proprietors, Joun 
I, Brown & Sons, on the wrapper.—[ Adv. } 





CATARRH CURED. 


A CLERGYMAN, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Pror. J. A. Law- 
RENCE, 212 East 9th St., New York, will receive the 
recipe free of charge. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy mes permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of case s, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by | 
motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, t J 
recipe, in German, 
directions for preparing and using. 
ty addressing with stamp, pane this 

A. Noyes, 149 Pewer’s Block, Rochester, 1 


Sent by mail 
a er, 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clang to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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Jor 0. duis i & 8043, Philadc!- 


when any one of the maladies ex- | 


First time we ever heard of a bowl-egged 


SLIE’'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Grand Christmas Double Numbers 
London Graphic, 
Yule Tide, Holly Leaves, 


with beautiful colored plates and engravir 
PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH, 
ALSO 


LE FICARO ILLUSTRE, 
English Text. $l. 


These beautiful Christmas numbers are not ** RE- 
PRINTS,” dut they are the original London and 
Paris issues, the work of Artists among the best, 
and of Authors the most popular, of our time. 
They are incomparably superior to any of their 
competitors fur popular favor. 

NOW READY. ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS be ANY, 
29 & 31 Beekman Street, New York. 
Subscriptions received for any Foreign Periodical. 


Golden Hair Wash 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world. 
$1 per bottle; six for $5. R. BELLCHA MBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair ome 

317 SIxTH Av ENUE, NEw York. 









Prous 
BOSTON. MASS 


25 PER CuPY., | 


| active, w il 


SS OTE 
None Genuine without Paris Medal on Bettle. 


Beware of Imitations. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ARMY AND NAVY BLACKING. 


(DoustE Tlotipay NUMBER, 1887. 
waa > Cutiecura 
‘¢ p, & Positive Cure 

x \ \ FE ae © Jor eV Very form of 
Ve: ia Skin and Blood 


=Disease= 


- from —=— 
~ PIMPLES te SCROFULA. 


QIN TORTU R ES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 
b relieved by a warm bath with CuTicura Soap, 
a real Skin Beautifier, and a single application o f 
CuTiIcurRA, the great Skin Cure 


his repeated daily, with two or three doses of 





CuticuRA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blo 0d cool, the pe rspiration pure and un 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 


eedily cure 
ter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pru 
‘ad, dandruff, and every species of 

urin itching, scaly and pimply 
with loss of hair, 


Eczema, te 
ritus, scall 
torturing 
diseases of 






ind scalp, 


when pbysicians and all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c.: Soap, 
25c.; ResoLVENT, $1 Prepared by the Porrer 
Drua AND Cul 11 aL Co., Boston, Mass. 


te Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


P| PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CuricuRA MEbDICATED Soap, 
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GERALDINE. A Rhythmic ‘al Romance 
of the St. Lawreres River. 8vo. Beautifully 
illustrated. Full gilt ; in cloth, $3.50; in full mo- 
rocco, tree-calf, or flexible calf, $7.50. A magni- 
ficent new edition of this beautiful story, ‘‘ The 
American ‘ Lucile,’ with its exquisite new pic- 
tures of Quebec, the Thousand Isles, etc 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 
THE SWANEE RIVER. 


By STEPHEN Co.utns Foster. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Eachin 1 vol.,4to,full gilt. Cloth, ivory 
finish, imitation wood, or monkey grain, $1.50; 
seal, $2.50; flexible calf, or tree calf, $5.00. Never 
before has the artist’s pencil been enlisted to 
adorn the ballads that have pleased and softened 
so many hearts. The drawings of Southern 
scenes have been made and engraved by the best 


artists, and will be found apt and worthy illustra- | 


tions of these tender and beautiful songs. 
The Only Accurate Scott Ever Printed. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POEMS. Revised, 
corrected and edited, with copious notes and 
commentaries, prefaces, glossary and index. By 
Wm. J. Roirs, editor of the ** Students’ Series of 
Classic Poems,” etc. Royal 8vo. With 350 beau- 
tiful illustrations of Scottish lochs, coasts, glens, 
mountains and people. Beveled boards, Full 
gilt. In cloth, $10; half-calf, $13; tree-calf, or 
full morocco, $16. 


| JUAN AND JUANITA. Astory for young 


French or English, with full | 


people. By FRANCES CouRTENAY BayLon, uuthor 
of ‘On Both Sides,’ etc. Square quarto; $1.50. 
The story of two Mexican children, stolen by In- 
dians, and held in captivity four years, until they 
escape to the Texas fronticr settlements. There 
are many attractive illustrations, which add very 
much to the interest of the narative, and vividly 
show forth Indian and Mexican manners and 
customs, scenery and costume. 


THREE GOOD GIANTS. The Adventures 
of Grandgouster, Gargantua und Pantagruel, and 
of Panurge, Ponocrates and other emitient per 
sonages. From the French of Francois Rabelais. 
By Joun Dimitry. Square quarto. 
weird and grotesque illustrations by Gustave 
Doré and A. Robida. $1.50. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Alice Brown's Fools of Nature. 
Mrs, C. P. Woolley’s Love and Theology. 
An Operetta in Profile. 
Nora Perry's A Flock of Girls. 
Mrs. Jamison's The Story of an Enthusiast. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & OCO., Boston. 


pose indicate ems, re », that perhaps } 
x atarrh ¢ favored or caused by 
yspepsia or indigestion. The headquarters of Dr =T fat 
Jensen's Pepsin are at 161 West Twenty - third | 
| 





CURED! 
Sendstamp for pamphlet 
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| print, of the 


*, Anchor tn} 
b? Building Box: + 
which should’ 

f 4% be found in 
every. ‘family, and may be obtained from all Toy’ ke 


‘tdealers, Statione rs, and Educational Depot. Theli 
’Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to. 


F, AD. RIGHTER & CO, § 


3, 
goEw YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON, E. C ty 

RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHU RCH STREET. aa 
destoroncnagapancrnagancgenanagan BORGO 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of d gestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the tine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breadfast-tables with a delicately 
flavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of each 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradu- 
ally built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack where- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.’ 

— Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPP3 & CO., Homeopathic Chem'sts, 
London, Erg ‘and. 
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BOKER'S BITTERS 


quz OLDEST anv BEST or au 
Stomach Pitters, 


AND 48 Fine a Corpial As EVER MapE. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND Pints. 


L, FUNKE, JR., Sole Menuf's and Prop’, 


78 JOHN STRE Ee, NEW YORK. 














] LADDER, KIDNEYS. MEN'S WEAKNESSES & 

DISEASES prove FATAL unless the afflicted 
use the REMEDIES given inthe ASAHEL MEDICAL 
BUREAU book, mailed FREE at 291 B’way, N. ¥. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
PLAYS School,Club, & Parlor, Best out. Cate 
alogue free, T.8 Denison, Chicago. 








CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Strengthens the intellect, 
promotes good digestion, 
66 Weer 25tu Strect, New York. 


restores lost functions, 
cures all weaknesses and nervousness. 


builds up worn-out nerves, 


For Sate by Drvcutsts, on Mart, $1.00, 


enone 














DouBLE HoLipAY NUMBER, 1887 


The First Symptoms 


Of all Lung discases are much the same: 
feverislhness, loss of appetite, sore 
throat, pains in the chest and back, 


etc. In a few days you may 
be well, or, on the other hand, you may 


be down with Pneumonia or * galloping 


headache, 


Run norisks, but begin 


Ayer’s Cherry 


Consumption.” 


immediately to take 
Pectoral. 

Several years ago, James Birchard, of 
The 
doctors said he was in Consumption, 
and that they could do nothing for him, 
but ady 


Ayer’s Cherry 


Darien, Conn., Was severely ill. 


ised him, asa last resort, to try 
Pectoral. After taking 
this medicine, two or three months, he 
His health 
remains good to the present day. 

J.S. Bradley, Malden, Mass., writes : 
*“‘ Three winters ago I took asevere cold, 
which rapidly developed into Bronchitis 
and Consumption. I was so weak that 
I could not sit up, was much emaciated, 
and coughed incessantly. I cousi. ted 
several doctors, but they were power- 
less, and all agreed that I was in Con- 
At last, a friend brought me 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
From the first I found relief. 
Two bottles cured me, and my health 


” 


Was pronounced a well man. 


sumption. 
dose, 


has since been perfect. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
Dr. J. CG. haat & Ges, Uli Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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2articular attention is imvited 
to our New Frencn Corset, ** The 
Diane,” ranging in price from 
$1.50 to $5.50 each. Our cus- 
tomers are cordially inwited to 
examine these most excellent 
2arisemade Corsets, which com- 
bine mew features in style and 
Shape, and are absolutely con- 


bE 


| trolled by us for the United States. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


a= : \ 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT! 


from any part of the country wiii 
e°ceive careful and prompt at- 
tention. 


JAMES McOREERY & 60., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


New York. 


Any one can draw 
Portraits, sketches 


A NEW AR é from Nature, ete., @ 

child can learn ; taught by MAIL, stamp for circular. 
URED AT HOME. NO Pal 

ment sent on trial and NO PAY asked until you are 


\gents wanted, EUGENE PEAR., 23 Uniun Square, N.Y. 
Nervousness, Lost sleep or interference with 

henefitet. 1,000 Cures in Six Month 
Partcuiars FREE) CEL ES HUMANS 


[JM meee HABIT 
tan Directions simple, Terms Low. Treat 
REMEDY Cco., LAFAYETTE, 














We offer for the Winter of 1888, one of the most complete outfits for Kensington Stamping and Painting ever offered 
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REGISTERED AS “ TRADEMARK 


The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT. 


The First Requisite in all Dwellings, 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of all 
PREPARATIONS in use, 


' . 
Fragrant, Non-poisonous, does not stain Linen. 
*SANITAS” Disinfecting Fluid, for sprinkling 
about rooms, disinfecting linen, and 
feneral house use. 
Disinfecting Powder, a powerful 
and pleasant preparation for stables, 
kennels, ashbins, &c. 
Crade Disinfecting Fluid, a con- 
centrated form of ‘*Sanitas,” to be di- 
luted with water for flushing drains, 
&e. 
**SANITAS”? Disinfecting Oil, for fumigating 
sick rooms, treatment of throat com- 
plaints, rheumatism and ringworm. 


“Sanitas” Disinfecting Toilet and Laundry 
Soaps, &c., &e. 


THE REGULAR USE OF 


" SANITAS,” TE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 


Deodorant, is a sure preventive of all contagious and 
infectious diseases. It is invaluablein the sick room. 


“A PEOPLE'S HEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” 


“SANITAS” IS NATURE'S DISINFECTANT. 


To be had of all Druggists and of the 


American & Continental “ Sanitas’”’ Co., Ltd., 
636--642 West 55th street, N. Y, city. 





‘“SANITAS” 





*SANITAS” 










‘Absolutely Cured in 30to90 Day3 
»y Dr Pierce's Pat.Magnetic Elastic 
Truss. Warn’t'doOntyELectric Trvss 
in worid. Entirely different from ail others. 
Perfect Retainer; worn with ease and comfort 
nightand day. Cured the famous Dr.J.Simms 
PN.Y.and hundredsothers, Illus. 


f N. ». free 
LASTIC TRUSS CO. 304 N. 6th. SF ST.LUUIS 


A 
MOST USEFUL 
AND 
ACCEPTABLE 
PRESENT 
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FRENCH GAUZES and TISSUES, 
THE RICHES 
Satins, Silks & Velvets 


WEDDING, EVENING and RECEPTION 
COSTUMES. 


126%28 Chookunut St 
Arita delphia 


" GHASED BAND AND WEDDING 
mZ> RINGS 


mL 
} REE i 


-- ance and artistic finish to these mag- 
nificent rings L.ust be seen to be appreciated. Inappear- 
ance we know nine out of ten of your friends would take 
them for solid gold valued at $3.00 or more, They are 
heavy rolled gold plate rings, good as solid gold for 
au buat wear, and marked inside 18 K, Noone need be 
ashamed to wear one of these rings ; they are so very 
handsome that thousands take pride in showing them, 
but keeping the matter of the price to themselves. We 
will send one of these rings, any size desired, FREE to 
all who send 26 cents to pay for the Household Com- 
panion for 3 months, a popular reliable paper—a family 
paper in its fullest sense, eac e profusely and beau- 
tifully ill ed, and containing many complete and 
of fascinating interest, and a large variety 
tches, anecdotes, news, condensed notes on 
fashion, art, industries, literature, &c.,and stands con- 
spicuous among the illustrated Met jlitan journals of 
the country. genuine Solid Gold Ring $1.00, or, still 
better, for the names and ad- 
dresses of 10 newspaper read- 
ers from different families, ayy 
and 12 cents, in silver o: 
stamps, to help pay postage, 
packing, and this advertise- 
ment, pape 
aheva,” Re 
splendid Rings and Pa 
Three Months, | Address, 
HOUSEHOLD COMPAN- 
ION, 257 Broaflway, New 
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York.( Box 2049). 





a This Elegant Tinted and Decorated Vase 
Lamp, Shade to Match, with fine Duplex 


= Burner and Extinguisher, only $4.93. 
». Send money order or registered letter. 
f \ SHIPMAN & CO., 

477 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
BE For Holiday Presents we have every- 
y . thing in LAMPS. TEA SETS, DIN- 
t 4g y NER SETS, GLASSWARE, SILVER 

AA PLATED WARE, CHINA, CROCK- 
P. © ERY and House Furnishing Goods. 
= = Write for Prices. 


ATRIMONIAL PAPER. Illustrated. Sent 3 months 
on trial for 0c. HELpinc HAND, Chicago, Ill. 








CENTS. 


and if sold separate at the regular retail price same as you would have to pay atthe Fancy goods stor it would cost 


FOR 











th 
$' 2,22, 7760" Beautiful Inlaid Work Box; Each pattern is on a separate sheet of paper. 
One Satin lined Inlaid Work Box, 8x5x31-2inches, -  - - = 6 1,00 
<—- 100 Perforated Stamping Patterns, average price ive. each, - - 10.00 
Your Quills Embroidery Sik ¢ i. + be ig 
our u & Embroldery ‘to work Ys ° - ed 5 ? e . . . . . 
e o Lh) Fe oa G . ‘aney Work.” - - - - 25 ‘ r Tarvr ay hte ‘ " . ae 
WHAT WE One Book Feats octets jor min rai Pae si Macramejete. "= 8 It is not usually the very expensive gift that is most prized or the most 
\ One “k e Aight fem (s ie aa ‘ ; 
SEND YO U Onc box White powder for Derk Fabrics, - Bere de fae ate hg 10 acceptable. 
Two Patent Poncets for applying powder, + oe? a . - - 20 Bes s i . : 
FOR $1.00 lionof hundreds of articles for fancy work and perforated patterns, __.10 The article of daily use, constantly reminding one of the thoughtful- 
= ae, 4 e . - . . 
i222 | ness of the giver, even though it be inexpensive, often gives more genuine 


ALL the Above neatly packed in a Beautiful Inlaid Work Box and sold for ONLY $1.00. 

A Work Box is the handiest receptacle for those little articles that every woman has in the house and every one who 
wants “a place for everything aa everything in its place” ahould have one of these beautiful boxes. The box we offer 
isa gem of beauty and something every lady will appreciate, for itis not of the cheap and trashy class that have flooded 
the country but an elegant and substantial article that will last for years. It is 8 inches long, 6 inches wide and $1-2 
inches in depth, lined inside with fine satin, has a strong, handsome, Golden fastening. It is made from fine polished 
hard wood beautifully inlaid. _ In its construction the following handsome woods are most artistically joined in Mosaic 
work: Cherry, Black Walnut, Butternut, Poplar and Bass Wood. This beautiful Mosaic work box is a triumph of Ameri- 
can art and skill; more than 200 pieces of Fancy woods are used in the construction ofeach box. You can make money 
A Cates reer own stamping, by doing it for your friends, OUR NEW 15888 OUTFIT for stamping is guaranteed to 
give satisfaction and contains 


Over (00 All Large Perforated Stamping Patterns, 


SUITABLE FOR EVERY BRANCH OF ART NEEDLE WORK. | 
Each of the above Patter r with plenty of space round the design. There 
is no fear of your & oiling materiel tm vein oSur patterns t et of PAPE! is almost untearable. We use the best English 
Bank Note Paper, the best that money can uy. ‘The Fancy Werk Manual” is a new book by the well known Authoress 
Mad ye 


pleasure, and is far more highly esteemed than the costly gift. 
As the season of “Grrr Maxrtna” approaches, we desire to suggest as 
& most appropriate present to a gentleman, and an article which no gen- 


STICK, 


tleman who shaves can fail to appreciate and enjoy, 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING 


ame Worth. It has simple rules for near very known fancy art. The specimen Tidy is of pure Irish linen, havin 
a fancy fringe and stamped with a design from the outfit showing how your work should look when finished. THE THIS EXOUIS >. TOILET ARTICLE contains 
GUIDE BOOKS TEACH YOU wes y ‘ THIS EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLE contain 


STAMPING and how to make Passementrie dress ornaments which > P “ oe ‘ < 
are extremely fashionable at the een BUR ARGE CATALOGL E OF ALL KINDS OF FANCY WORK all of those rich and lasting qualities which have 


MATERIAL is sent with outfit, and on the trade secured from these we make our profit. These with the other articles | P “Genuine YANKEE” Spavi : 

named above are packed in a Beautiful Mosaic inlaid Work Box, making the most complete outfit for Kensington or made our GEN vine Y ANKEE SHAVING SOAP 

Fanoy work ever offered. With this outfit any lady can beautify the home at no expense, embroider ladies’ and child- | famous for fifty years. Delicately scented with 

rens’ clothing or erself by doing stamping for her neignbors. MANY LADIES ARE "At Each Stick in a 
ui ‘ 


make a enu¢g little sum for 
1 


SUPPORTING THEMSELVES DOING KENSINGTON STAMPING, embroidery and painting with an outfit not finely selected Attar of Roses. 


as good as this, Weare well aware that this outfit containsa less number of patterns than those described in Flash 

vertisements, but our aim has been to produce an outfit, every pattern of which will be useful, instead of having an 
immense number of worthless Bugs and Butterflies, so crowded together on a single sheet as to make it impossible to use 
them. This outfit contains Patterns for every branch of Needle work and Flower Painting, and every pattern is the 
Fall Working size on a Separate sheet of paver. Our orders are filled promptly; there is no deijay in our estab- 
lishment causine disappointment, every order is filled the next day after receipt of seme by us, Atthe retail price which 
many dealers place upon their goods, this outfit represents a value of @12.22; we guarantee to send everything enumer- 


ated above for ONLY $1. 
we send it by express. C85: 08- to 


We send this grand outfit by mail postpaid [in two packages) for ONLY $1.2 


y express charges, for only %1,00. or we wil! send it by express and prene the ex- 
33 charges for $1.25. Send money by Registered Letter, Post Office Money Order, Express Mon Orson, | ank 4 aft Lor 
w 8 nd outfit, 


re 
Postage Stamps. If you don’t find everything just as represented and are not more than satisfle 
ro z & = jes we will cheerfully refund your money. Address all o 


NUFACTURING Co., Wallingford, Conn. 


you may return the same to us at our e 


The DOMESTIC M 





SAN DIEGO || 


Hlas a finer climate and is growing faster in wealth 
and position than any city in Southern California, 
If you want to buy land or loan money on first 
mortgage, send $1 for our valuable illustrated 
hook and mention this paper. Send for all partic- 
ulars to F. R. WETMORE & ie 

Bankers and Real Estate Agents, San Diego, Cal. 





to ‘y- Samples wortn $1 .50, rrer. Lines 
ne .nder tne 7se’s feet. Write BREWSTER 


SAFETY BEIN-HyLDEB CO., Hotty, Micu, 





ers to 


GRAND GIF To introduce our wonder- 
ful Self-operating Wash- 
ing Machine we will GIVE ONE away in 
every town. Best in the World. No labor 
or rubbing. SEND FOR ONE to the 
National Co., 23 Dey St., N. Y. 


PACK May ICU Home Carts, One Pack Escort Cards, One Pack 
Flirtation Cards, One Peck Hold-to-the-Light Cards, The Mystic Oracla, 
with which you can tell any person's age; aod large sample book of Hide 

Banner Oard Oo., Cadia, Oy 


P 
den Name Cards, All for only # 2-cent stamp. 








eorap pictures, parsles, games, 
P tricks, money makin 
am verses, and the largest and finest sample book of new style 
imued, Ail Cor @ d-coms stamyp, Srenm Card Works, Station 15, Oy 


HIDDEN NAME CARDS 


orets, alb: 
cards over 





neat Wood Case, covered with Red Morocco 
Leatherett@, Very Portaste. INDISPENSA- 
BLE TO TRAVELLERS. A most acceptable 
Holiday Present. 


c 
er 


HEMISTS AND APOTHECARIE 
went countatiets ther swnature will be 








A CONVENIENCE AND LUXURY 
FOR ALL WHO SHAVE, 


If your Druggist does not keep Williams’ 

Shaving Soaps, they will be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of 
price in stamps or currency, as follows; WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25 
cents; GENUINE YANKEE SOAP, {5 cents; WILLIAMS’ CELEBRATED 
BARBERS’ SOAP—In Packages of 6 cakes, convenient for Toilet use, by 
mail, 40 cents. Its Purity, Delicate Perfume, and Delightful Emollient Prop- 
erties render this SOAP invaluable for the Toilet and Bath, for which it is 
extensively used, There is nothing better to prevent and cure “Chapped 
Hands.” 


of WALUANS 
TRAVELERS 





THE J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Connecticut. 


(Formerly Williams & Bros., Manchester.) Established 1840, 
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Frauds in Porous Piasters | 


v ¥ cannot originate, 


all so-called Porous 


Those 
imitate, and 
Plasters are only fraudulent imi- 


tations of ALLCOCK’S, If you 
want the genuine article, be cer- 
tain not only to ask for 


“ALLCOCKS, 


but look well at the 
see that this 





is on every one. None are gen- 


uine without it. 


1784. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. | 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
= 


Embroidery, Knitting and 


Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 















GOLD MEDAL, —. 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
)\ and istherefore far more economi- 
im cal, costing lese than one cent a 
i cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





W.L. oes 






The only 83 ten heel 
Thee inthe worid, with- 
ut tacks or nails. 
Finest Cale perfect fit, 

warranted, Congres, yz 
Button and pa 
Styles toe. As stylish 
and durable as those VY 








tha price 

betrom of each Shoe. J 

w. DOUGLAS 82.50 50 SHOE is unexe 

celled for heavy wear. If not sold by your dealer 
Write W. i. DOUG iLAS, Brockton. Mass. 


(. C, SHAYNE, 
Manufacturing Furrier 


103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail Fashionable Furs 
and Sealskin Garments this 
season. This will afford a 
splendid opportunity for la- 





Furs direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest possible 
prices. Fashion Book 
mailed free. 








Y PERSON CAN P 


MUSIC: out PIANO AND ORGAN ** AN 
dof a teacher b 
instantaneous Staite to the key 
a of music whatever r vuired. 
of testimonials, FREE. Address 
S10 CO., Box 1487, NEW YORK, 


eae 








the 
po 
a 

N. i 
1 Scarf or Lace Pin, 1 Stone Ring, 2 Chased Band 


Ring, 27 & Scrap Pictures & Verses, Book Fiirtations 
& ElegantSamples, 1 Oc F. Austin, New Haven,Ct. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 


[ 9 
€ Roenl 


( onstab ble « C. ia 
COSTUME DEP’T. 


|Paris and London Styles. 


| OPERA CLOAKS, WRAPS, 
NEWMARKETS, JACKETS. 


'BVENING and RECEPTION DRESSES. 


P laste rand | 


an - 
f Droadova y ¢ As | oth ét. 
NEW YOuK. 


Paillards 


MUSIC 
BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 


They play selections from all the 
Standard and Light Operas and 
the most Popular Music of the Day. 


Send stamp for Descriptive Price 
List to 


‘M. J. PAILLARD & C0. 


| 680 Broadway, New York City. 


| (FACTORY AT STE. CROIX, SWITZERLAND.) 


F $3.00 a Year; 25 Cents a Number. 





E completion of 
the first year of 


Tat ee ae H 
CE RA | 









p AMA Will be uleation by 
| fy ; the far: ication 


Number. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
AUSTIN DoBson, 
EpiTH M. THoMas. 


RET HARTE, 
H. C. BUNNER 
Sapam ORNE JEWETT, 
. SULLIVAN 
the late iP P, WHIPPLE, 
= a SS . . W. ar D, 
th ot er contr: utions. 
ILLUSTRATIONS by ....... Ww 
WILLIAM HOLe, E. H. BLASHFIEI. D, 
ae ARD PYLE, R. SWAIN GIFFORD, 
. ALEXANDER, F. §. CHuRcH, 
F. HOPRINSON SwitnH, C. Jay TAYLor, 
W. L. TaYLor, and many others. 


EVERYTHING COMPLETE. 


Price, 83.00. 


Subscribe Now, beginning with Christmas 
Number. 








POEMS by aa 


STORIES by 


ESSAYS by . 


5 


ILLUSTRATED 








| OHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, | 


| 


dies to purchase reliable | 





New York. 


OCKETATLAS 
THE WORLD 50° 











91 MAPS & |I2 PAGES OF 
FACTS ABOUT ALL COUNTRIE 


IVISON.BLAKEMAN & Co. 73; Saeroeay, 


NEW YORK. 


UGLY WRINKLES, 


So dreaded, can, in most all 
cases, be removed and posi- 
very prevented by using at 
night 


PALM KOSMEO 


Tan, Freckles, Pimples, Roughness, will vanish tol 
only one or two apeticetions. 
antee to refund the money if not satisfactory; 8,000 | 
boxes sold without one returned. ll any other 
dealer make the same offer? No; they dare not ! 
Catalg. free. Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 2405 h Av., N.Y. 

























THE CELESRATED 


PIANOS 


Are at Present 
the Most 


PIANOS 


And Preferred 


| tions at n 


It is sold witha guar- | 


NEWSPAPER. 


ND 
[iN THE POSSESSION 


[DovBLE Houipay NuMBER. 1887. 


“BUBBLES” 
FROM THE CELEBRATED PICTURE BY 
SIR "JOHN MILLA Ss 


| 
OLD MEDALLIST 





. 


Ji speci: FoRINPRO YING 
THE COMPLEXION 


AND PREVENTING REDNESS ROUGHNESS 
AND CHAPPING RECOMMENDED ~ 
BY MRS.[ANGTRY. MADAME PaTTt §e 


AND TERNATIONAL MEDAL 


15 INTERN 








BART. R.A. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS OF 


PEARS SOAF 


PURCHASED BY THEM FOR $ 11.000] 





RELI: F FOR THE EYES OF NIGHT- WORKERS. | 


THE ROYAL ARGAND BURNER | 


FOR OFT. 
GIVES a LIGHT of 65-CANDLE POWER. 


Absolutely Safe. Cannot Explode. 
Automatic Extinguisher. 


This remarkable burner 
far excels any lamp or } 
burner heretofore invent- 
wi} ed, in steadiness, _ bril- 
ft | lianey and softness of its 

light. 
It gives an absolutely 

White Licht, and can be 
1 used on any ordinary 
i lamp you may have in 
your house. 

It does away with ail 
evil effects of night-work : 
upon the eyes, and will 
do more than any medi- 
cine to restore overtaxed 
eyesight. 

One editor writes: “I 
have worked by it con- 
stantly till very late at 
night, and the trouble I 
formerly had with my 
eyes has entirely disap- 
peared since I have been 
using it.” 

Many ladies have said it 
is the only light by which 
@they can sew on black 
cloth as well by night as 
by day. 

: Dociors certify that it is 
the onl light by which they can safeiy perform 
surgical o seotons and make medical examina- 

t 
Equals Gas for Lighting Churches, Halls and Factories. 

Burner and chimney sent free of charge to any 
part of the country for $1.25. 


NEW YORK BRASS COMPANY, 


1a Barelay St., New York City; 51 & 68 Dearborn a 
Chicago, Ill. ; 8, Snowhill, London, E. C., England. 











One Agent (Merchant only) wanted in every town for 



























































=~ — Brass Beds aad bits 
That do not necd cleaning. 
Mii eae ee 
= N. iT, Bras Furnitun Co, Co, 
ASK FOR 
Gilbert’s Dress Linings. 
DRESSMAKERS 


Prefer the FAST BLACKS to Silk. 


CILBERT’S NANIE ON SELVACE. 
NONE OTHER Csernrwrrsrs- 
M’f’r of Meerschaum 


C,.WEIS Pipes, Smokers’ Arti- 


cles, etc., wholesale and retail. 
Repairing done. Circular free. 
1) 399 B’way,N.Y. Factories, 69 
mm Walker St., & Vienna, Austria. 
Sterling silv-m't'd 
pipes,new designs 


— $8. Circular size 38. News- 
r size $44. Type-sett ng eaay, 
nted directions. Send 2 stam 
a wae" or catalogue presses, type, car: 3, 





t iret Prize Medal, 


Vienna, 
1873, 










94 
vain’ 





CARDS eiiesity'2 @ b0., Meriden, Conn, 


ON’S 





EARL &WILS 


= 


COLLARS & CUFFS 
BEST IN THE WORLD 





as oR Rhine Hgpit Cured im 
ays oO pa 
Dr. J. Sate Lebanon, Ohio. 
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RNEY & BERR 


IOAN RINK 


Y’S SKATE 






BARNEY & BERRY 












of of welded fastens, te ironed. 


aie by ah ‘Bi he ae eh incheye 


Popular, 





by the Leading ii parte of pe ee canbe paliaurda and andes avguleg on 


: 0 u M E aatiate: : unranteed in every partic ae Sine a a HL, ye a 
ch 


Nos. 149 to 155 East 14th Street, New York. TALOGUE FREE. haaimey {pats slate ire BERRY, 


aRWey"a. 
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DousBLE HOoLipAy 


THE ORANGE 


By PATIENCE 
T never would have happened but for a 
bottle of whisky. The schooner-yacht the 
Sea-gull left Preble Bay harbor at four 
p.M. with a fine, fair wind. A _ half-hour 
later a squall came from the east with a 
flurry of snow; then a deep, vast whiteness, 
intermingled with a darkening fog, envel- 
oped all the world about. Great sullen, 
round waves went rolling on with feather- 
tips of white, while the rising wind howled 
drearily through the cordage. 
‘*No one but a fule’ud sail from New 
York to Mount Desert at a Chris’mus time,” 
growled the old pilot. They had put into 
Preble Bay for him to guide them along the dangerous Maine 
coast, so noted for its shipwrecks. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS 


| 
| 
| 


| ened, the yacht fell 


GROVES 


SEA. 


DocTor’s 


FROM THE 
Al 


SENT 


STAPLETON, rHOR OF ‘‘THE 

‘*They’re rich loafers,” said a friendly sailor. ‘‘ Here, drink, 
mate.” 

Some one called the sailor away then, and the pilot held 
possession of a quart bottle. 'The weather was bitterly cold, 
the pilot was old, and Preble Bay was a temperance town. 
The wealth of liquor was too much; he drank frequently, each 
draught longer, and by-and-by his hold on the wheel slack- 
off before the wind, and her ponderous 
mainsail jibed with a rattle of oaken rings and a crashing 
strain. The yacht’s captain ran to the wheel; the pilot said, 
with an imbecile smile, ‘‘ Z’all rize.” A Winter day, the 23d of 
December, a thick fog, a strange coast, and a drunken pilot. 
The captain hurried into the cabin, where a party were play- 
ing whist: Lawrence Dean, owner of the yacht; his brunette 
wife, just five-and-twenty; Miss Claire Bachelder, beautiful, 
and her handsome cousin, Jack 


blonde, and impassive ; 


OF FLORIDA—A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} come 


| look. 


PAPER. 


GREETING. 


CHRISTMAS.” 


Mitchell—the latter very attentive to Mrs. Dean. The captain 


| excused himself for intruding; he would like Mr. Dean to 


on deck. Dean jumped to his feet with a startled 
‘Anything wrong ?” he said, sharply. 

‘Oh, Laurie,” moaned his wife, ‘* why did we ever start? 
How wrong we were! I know I shall never see my babies 
again !” 

‘It is nothing,” said the captain, calmly ; ‘‘ just a question 


| of direction.” 


‘* We will put back,” said Dean, reassuringly. 

‘‘ Why, it’s snowing, and how dark it is!” cried Mrs. Dean, 
looking out of the cabin-door. The deck was white with snow, 
the sails heavy and unmanageable with the crystal weight. 
There was no use in telling the two ladies there was no danger 

they had seen something was wrong. Miss Bachelder was 
cool and quiet, Mrs. Dean very nervous and hysterical; they 
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were left to their own devices, for all the men 
were needed on deck. 

Thicker and darker grew the fog and snow, 
louder shrieked that eerie wind, furious and 
more terrible rose the frowning billows. The 
yacht plowed heavily in the sea, like a weary 
traveler. She rose on the crested waves, sank 
deep in the trough of the sea, rising to roll and 
plunge again. Suddenly, at the right, resounded 
a hoarse warning, a far-echoing roar. Well 
the captain knew that signal. He shook the 
drunken pilot, but he had succumbed to liquor 
and the cold, and was in « stupor. . Hark! there 
were breakers on either side, or did the hollow 
reverberation echo? 

‘**Come on deck!” 
scared women obeyed him. 


shouted Dean, and the 
** Be brave, Kitty,” 


he said to his weeping wife; ‘‘ think of the 
babies at home and don’t lose heart.” He 


stood with his arm about her. Miss Bachelder 
looked at them coldly. She stood alone, 
wrapped in her sealskin, with a soft, fleecy 
hood over her golden hair. Her cousin was 
near her, but did not even offer her his arm. 

A terrible squall struck the yacht just as she 
lifted her graceful bow, high-riding a monstrous 
wave. ‘Tremblingly she quivered a second on 
its oily black crest, then deep, deep sloughed 
into the black gulf beyond it; then, righting 
herself, rearing up, toiling, straining every 
spar, creaking, every rope taut, she plunged 
over a second mighty wave, plunged over it 
bravely, but alas! there was no dark hollow 
beyond. The wave was a quick-rolling undula- 
tion that resolved itself into a huge mountain 
of water, turning backward, backward, break- 
ing a line of white, a tiny feathery curl, then 
uplifted, majestic, awful, rearing like an un- 
tamed steed, plunged forward. A terrible, 
heart-rending crash. The bonny Sea-guil 
would skim over blue Summer seas no more. 
She was beating her oaken heart out against 
the cruel Barnacle—the evil hidden reef that 
lies a half-mile from Fisherman’s Island, on 
the Maine coast. At low tide the Barnacle 
shows a black, shining hump like a whale’s 
back; at high tide, in calm seas, frolicsome 
breakers play over its seaweed-grown surface ; 
in storms, great waves meet in fiendish merri- 
ment above its treacherous shoals. They war 
with each other, sending towards the lowering 
sky fountains of fretted water, and rumbling 
into the tide-worn caverns beneath. 

A gun was fired into the snow-deadened air. 
Another, a third, and the hissing of rockets 
united with the crashing of the sea. Boom! 
boom! boom! while the hideous breakers 
mounted over the yacht’s deck as she lay on 
her side, drenching her hapless crew and 
passengers, and making havoc with her trim 
spars and sails. One dainty boat swept from 
its fastening into the sea; the other was ready 
to launch, but where was the land? Where a 
more, hospitable shore ? 

Just then, off to the left, a great light flared 
up, ruddy and glorious, and soon above the 
roar of sea and wind they heard the resonant 
rattle of oars in oaken rowlocks. It came 
nearer, the oars steady and sure, and they saw 
through the night a dark object following a 
smooth line of water between opposing break- 
ers. In the lantern-light that threw a yellow 
pathway on the sea, a big yawl, rowed by one 
person, came steadily towards the yacht. Jack 
Mitchell leaned down from the vessel’s uptilted 
side. ‘* Catch!” called a voice. A rope whizzed 
by him that he caught. Stooping lower, he saw, 
to his surprise, their rescuer was a woman. She 
stood upright in the heaving boat, bareheaded, 
cloakless, in a dark gown, a scarlet handker- 
chief confining the curling masses of her brown 
hair. She looked at him with big, dark, fear- 
less eyes. 

‘‘ The tide’s rising ; make haste aboard, or it 
will be too late,” she said, calmly. 

He understood. Two sailors jumped into 
the boat and took the oars, the young woman 
stood in the bow, Dean and Jack handed the 
two ladies down and got in themselves. 

‘The rest must come in your own boat,” 
said the young woman; ‘this is as full as it 
can hold safely. Got Bill Blake for a pilot, 
eh? No wonder you went ashore.” 

The crew, with dazed Mr. Blake rudely 
shoved and hustled, followed in the yacht’s 
boat. 

“*T hate to lose the Sea-gull,” said Dean, 
with a backward look. ‘It seems cruel to 
Jeave her in her distress; she’s like a human 
creature.” 

‘* We escaped with our lives, dear,” said his 
wife, gently. 

Jack noted that the young woman had a rope 
about her waist fastened to the boat, probably 
to keep her from being washed overboard. 
What manner of people were they ashore, to 
send her out alone on such an errand ? 

She noted his gaze. ‘‘I didn’t want to lose 
the boat,” she said, simply. ‘ It 
sink these yawls, but sometimes they upset in 
the breakers. We ought to have a lighthouse 
here; there are many wrecks on the 
Barnacle.” 

She guided them throngh a narrow entrance 
between two rows of sentinel breakers, into a 
little harbor shaped like a V—the inner point 
of the island. Inside the rocky walls the water 
was calmer—a long, lazy swell like the dying 
sobs of a passion-tortured woman. 
wharf built of stone were two men and a child. 

** This is my father,” said the girl; ‘‘ he has 
a broken arm, so he could not row out. That 
is my grandfather, he is ninety years old, and 
the other’s Minty.” She said this to Jack, 
with whom she felt acquainted. He had steered 
in according to her directions. The women 
had looked at her curiously, the sailors with 
great admiration. When they landed, Kitty ran 
and kissed her warmly. ‘' How can we ever 
thank you!” she sobbed. 

** We never can,” said Dean, earnestly. 

** suppose you are used to that sort of thing, 


too 


| boats, you know,” said Claire, languidly, and | 


FRANK 


| Jack gave her an angry look. 


‘*No, ma’am,” said the girl, gently; ‘I 
have rowed out with father, but 
before.” 

‘*T heard your signals of distress,” said the 


| girl’s father, ‘‘ and I lit the bonfire to warn ye, 


then I see Nelly had ter go. She’s a brave lass 
an’ set out alone. I never felt so desp’rit 
helpless afore. Thank God you come out all 
right.” 

‘The yacht?” asked Dean, anxiously. 

‘* Will go to the bottom in a half-hour; the 
tide’s rising.” 

On the way to the house he told them that 
his name was Silas Hartford; his daughters 


| were Nelly and Minty; they lived on the island 





alone. The girls had no mother, he said, with 
a little break in his voice, ‘‘ but Nelly was 
growed now.” Their home, a gray, weather- 
beaten cottage, was set high on a point of land, 
and one could see in pleasant weather many 
miles of blue sea, myriads of white-winged 
schooners, ships bound to distant ports, barks 
and brigs ice-laden with Maine’s Winter wealth, 
all along the hazy horizon. Far beyond the 
Barnacle, Seguin Light flamed and flared, or its 
sombre-toned fog-horn pealed hollow warnings 
to sailors at sea. Far off, Monhegan Light glim- 
mered and vanished as it kept its steady revolu- 
tion. Nearer, Burnt Island Light kept bright 
watch over homebound vessels’ harbor near. 
Away into the distance Pemaquid Light guarded 
its coast where a rushing river found the sea. 

A neat rag carpet covered the floor of the 
little sitting-room at the house ; a fireplace lent 
a cheery warmth and brightness; on the mantel 
were rare shells and other sea gatherings. On 
the window-sill were flower-pots. A parlor 
organ took one corner of the room, and com- 
fortable chairs filled up the vacant space 
around the table, where there were books, 
papers, anda student-lamv. The shivering 
shipwrecked people made themselves comfort- 
able—the crew in the kitchen, the rest in the 
sitting-room. The sailors brought in wood and 
heaped high the fire. Mrs. Kitty donned a 
gown of Nelly’s, and, helped out with a shawl, 
was cozyand warm. Miss Bachelder preferred 
her damp clothes, and dried herself by the fire, 
The old grandfather made himself interesting. 
talking gruesomely about shipwrecks and wild 
stories of Winter seas. Silas, shyer, sought the 
sailors’ society. Minty, freckled, black-eyed, 
with a mop of wiry black hair, made herself 
very familiar with Mitchell. She told him that 
her father fished in Summer; Nelly had taught 


| school on the mainland, and could sing and 


play just beautiful, and was teaching her; and 
they lived here all the time; and grandpa was 
awful old. She said Nelly was pretty white 
when she started to row out to the Barnacle, 
but she just set her teeth so, and went. 

Nelly brought in hot coffee after a time, and 
very grateful they were for it. ‘‘ Get me more 
hot water in mine,” said Miss Claire. ‘‘ Let 
me help you,” said Jack, angrily ; ‘‘ Miss Nelly, 
let me pass the cups.” His cousin Claire 
seemed never so unpleasant before. Nelly 
smiled and thanked him; he could see she was 
pale and worn. 

‘*Tm a little upset, that’s all,” she said. He 
noted how pretty she was when she blushed. 
A shy, wild-rose creature, he called her, men- 
tally, and looked across at his cousin’s blonde 
hair and fine blue eyes; he smiled to see a 
strange sort of aversion had sprung up between 
her and the fisherman’s daughter. ‘* The inso- 
lent ingratitude of some women!” he thought; 
‘* but for that girl’s heroism Claire Bachelder 
might be dead !” 

There were only two bedrooms in the house. 
One was given up to the men, the sailors sleep- 
ing in the kitchen. Mrs. Deane and Miss 
Claire shared Nelly’s bed; she and Minty slept 
on the floor. It was a wild night; the wind 
howled, the sea roared, and the house shook in 
every blast. 

‘*Tam thinking of the yacht,” Dean would 
say to his wakeful bedfellow, but Jack did not 
sympathize with him. He was thinking of a 
bonny, bright face that came out of the dark- 
ness and desolation of shipwreck; a lithe, tall 
girl, with shapely head and shy, modest manner. 
He thought with bitter aversion of his cousin 
Claire’s rudeness, and then he remembered, 
sadly, a little, bewitching city maiden, who 
had cast his love aside and written him a cold 
letter of dismissal just a week ago. He had 
thought he loved her; he did not know now, 
for he had heard she was going to marry a man 
old enough to be her father. Why had she 
jilted him? he would be rich enough this 
Christmas Day. Then, by the terms of his 
uncle’s will he and his cousin Claire would 


| inherit a large property. 


‘*Are you asleep, Kitty?” said Miss Bach- 


| elder. 


is hard to | 


The house shakes so.’ 
Are they asleep ?”’ 
the little 


**No; I'm afraid. 

**This bed is so hard. 

‘*Yes; I’ve heard them snoring 
one--why ?” said Mrs. Kitty. 

‘*T want to tell you something, if you will 
never tell,” said Miss Claire, and of course Mrs. 
Dean promised. ‘‘ Well, you know,” whispered 


| Claire, her voice gradually getting distinct, 


‘*that I don’t like Jack. I did once. When 


| my uncle took us two orphan children he meant 


On the low | 
| or that, but is handsome. 





I liked Jack; he’s not brilliant 
One can’t expect 


us to marry. 


beauty and brains.” 

‘**No,” said Mrs. Kitty, whose Lawrence was 
undeniably plain. 

‘* Jack is so obstinate,” went on Claire, ‘‘ he 
just wouldn’t marry me because uncle wanted 
him to. Well, uncle had two brothers who 
were bachelors, and fast men about town; he 
had never married himself, either, so he was 
just determined Jack should marry and settle 
down. When he died he left a will.” 

‘*T know,” said Mrs. Kitty, eagerly; ‘‘ and 
no one has seen it,” 


! 


| 


never alone | 
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‘*T did,” whispered Claire. ‘‘ I had been so 
poor before uncle took me; there was a large 
family of us, and we lived on a farm in Iowa. 
He never liked his sister to marry father, and 
stipulated I was to cut loose from my people ; 
I was only too glad. . Jack’s mother and father 
died, and we were both sixteen when uncle took 
us to his home; we are twenty-six now. Five 
years ago uncle died. I knew uncle had writ- 
ten a will, and I knew where there was a secret 
drawer in his desk. He died suddenly, his 
lawyer was away, and while he was lying in 
the room dead, I said I wanted to be alone in 
the room with him, and I locked the door, ran 
to his desk and read the will.” 

‘* How dared you, with the dead man there ?” 
said Mrs. Kitty, with a shiver. 

‘¢I would dare anything but poverty,” said 
Claire. ‘‘I have forgotten the will. I only 
remember it was not sealed, just laid in the 
drawer. It left us each ten thousand a year, 
for five years; at the end of that time the 
estate was to be divided. If Jack and I mar- 
ried, each had half; if I married some one else, 
one hundred thousand dollars; if not married, 
the same; but Jack 
him he wouldn’t have him a man about town 
without home ties, or wife and children, and I 
think, too, he thought of his own loveless life- 
well, he left Jack one thousand dollars if he 
was not married at the end of five years, five 
hundred thousand if he was. The property 
has increased so in value it is nearer a million 
now. Uncle believed Jack would do as he had 
always wished him to, so neither of us was to 
see the will. Mr. Jack is not married. I am 
neither, but a clause in the will said, if Jack 
had not followed uncle’s desires, he was not 
worthy to inherit the property, and I was to be 
sole heir, with the exception of paying Jack a 
thousand, which I shall cheerfully do.” 

‘* My, how dreadful !” said Mrs. Kitty ; ‘‘ and 
he does not suspect ?” 

‘*No, and the five years are up to-morrow.’ 

“*Tt was lucky for you Marie Jardine jilted 
Jack.” 

‘*T helped that along,” said Claire. ‘‘I told 
her Jack had nothing, and that uncle’s estate 
was not worth half as much as represented. 
She only cares for money. I tell you this, for 
I can’t keep it to myself; I am so wild with 
joy. A woman never forgives a man who 
scorns to marry her. People say 1 am beauti- 
ful. Other men want to marry me, but his 
indifference and dislike have always tortured 
me. I am revenged at last. Yet, do you 
know, his is such a nature, that, had he known 
uncle’s will, he would not have married just to 
inherit the money. He used to say he would 
not sell his heart when uncle talked to him 
about marrying me—he left that to women, he 
would sneer. Hh bien, Mr. Jack, your haughti- 
ness and indifference will help you little in your 
struggle for work and wages in another sphere 
of life!” . 

‘** Poor Jack!” sighed Mrs. Kitty; ‘‘ but one 
can’t blame you.” 

‘*He has always treated me cruelly,” said 
Claire. ‘*‘ When you asked me to go to Mount 
Desert to spend the Christmas holidays at your 
lovely home, I felt I ought to stay in New York, 
to be there when he should hear the will ; when 
you said Jack was going, smarting under 
Marie’s refusal, I was crazy to go. At Mount 
Desert, away from every chance or hope to 
elude me, I can tell him the truth—tell him he 


’ 


“is a beggar, and I have won at last.” 


‘*Tt is terrible,” said Mrs. Kitty. 

‘*'This place is better yet. I shall wait till 
midnight to-morrow, and I shall tell him as the 
clock is striking twelve—dramatic, isn’t it ?— 
that he has lost uncle’s fortune, I am sole heir, 
and I can ery quits with him for ever!” 

The sleepers on the floor stirred uneasily, 
and the two ladies ceased talking; later, fell 
asleep. It was gray dawn when Nelly softly 
sat up in bed. Minty, round-eyed and wake- 
ful, gave her arm a sharp pinch. 

‘* Did you hear?” she whispered. 

‘* Every word,” said Nelly, with a shudder. 

The yacht’s cook assisted the two girls, and 
together they managed to supply the wants of 
their many guests. It was a strange day to 
Nelly, who, pale and preoccupied, seldom 
spoke to any one but Minty, with whom she 
had many private talks. She avoided Mitchell, 
who tried-to help her in her domestic duties. 
It stormed all day—a gale, freighted with snow 
and sleet. Late in the afternoon the sky 
cleared, a strong, icy wind blowing from the 
north. The crew made comfortable quarters 
in an old fishhouse, and spent their day look- 
ing for drift from the yacht that had disappeared 
for ever into the caverns of the deep. Towards 
night Silas and Dean went out on a high point 
of land, where they could dimly see Preble Bay, 
ten miles away. 

‘* ve a series of signals I fire here,” said the 
bronzed old fisherman. ‘* When there’s ship- 
wrecked folks I send up six rockets, and they 
comes for them. I’ve no boat fit to venture 
out from here in a rough sea. I shouldn't 
wonder, now,” he added, as the last messenger 
of tire left its serpentine trail along the sky, 
‘‘if they’d come out here ter-night, for the 
storm’s blowed by, and there’s a stiff breeze.” 

Dean carried the welcome news to the ladies, 
who had been cooped up all day in the little 
sitting-room. 

** We will go back to New York, dear,” said 
Mrs. Dean, eagerly; but her obdurate husband 
refused. They had invited a party to spend 
the holidays at Mount Desert; their house there 
was already filled with guests, whom they could 
not leave; they would go to Rockland and take 
boat there; they could go nearly all the way 
by land. Miss Claire said they bad no ward- 
robes, but laughingly consented to finish the 
trip. She was remarkably gay and bright. 
After supper the Hartfords mysteriously dis- 
appeared; the crew were in the fishhouse, the 
two ladies deep in some feminine discussion, 


- 


you see uncle had told 
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| and the two gentlemen, after they had smoked 


| their cigars, had nothing to do. 


| not seem to care to leave the house. 








Dean sig 
gested a walk to the fishhouse, but Jack did 
So they 
separated, Jack going to the kitchen. 

{ fear [ intrude,” he said, awkwardly. 

Not a mite,” said Silas, heartily. ‘* Set 
down, sir. Ef our way of celebratin’ Chris’mus 
Eve will please ye, you’re right welcome. It’s 
a way of our’n that growed outer drift washing 
ashore. My wife an’ me used to tell Nelly and 
Minty that Santa Claus sent his presents onto 


| the shore in a bar'l, for his reindeer couldn't 
| come over the water, and land, sir, at Chris’mus 


time them two children ’ud walk the shore all 
day a-looking for the bar’l. Ef they seed any- 
thin’ a floatin’, how tickled they’d be. ‘It’s a 
comin’, pa,’ they ’ud sing out. We keep the 
old custom up for father, who is childish, an’ 
Minty, the child. Nelly an’ me is sober, 
growed folk, but we like the fun. Our pres- 
ents isn’t much, for we're poor folk, but a 
little pleases us. Why, them gals begins ’fore 
the year’s out workin’ for next Chris’mus.” 

While he spoke Minty, much excited, came 

She had on her best frock, and her rebel- 
lious hair was braided tight. Her grandfather, 
much exhilarated, followed her. He was at- 
tired in an astonishing suit of black, that hung 
comically loose about his lean old form. 

‘*Glad to see yer,’ he said, with a sudden 
familiarity to Jack; ‘‘it’s a great day for you 
and me, sir.” Minty, very red and confused, 
dragged him away; and while the old gentle- 
man glared at Jack in a meaning way, utterly 
confusing, a barrel rolled up against the door. 
‘*Something from Santa Claus,” said a voice, 
when the barrel was followed into the room by 
Nelly. Mr. Mitchell felt de trop. ‘* Oh, dear!” 
said Nelly, blushing, ** you here, and I did not 
know it at all. I—I never would have come in.” 

**Don’t mind him,” said Silas, laughing ; 
‘*he’s jest as interested as kin be.” 

Minty, refusing assistance, with much ham- 
mering, opened the barrel. Out of the straw 
came a package for Silas—a scarf and mittens ; 
then a fur cap and handkerchiefs for grand- 
father, and a dress pattern for Nelly and Minty, 
which the former’s nimble fingers could make : 
lastly, a rolled-up bundle for Silas. He opened 
it—a magazine. He took his spectacles out of 
their case, his hands trembling. ‘* What is it, 
Nelly ?” he said, anxiously. Jack watched the 
girl’s face: how bright her eyes were! how the 


in. 


color flamed in her fair cheek! He, too, 
watched the magazine. 
‘*T know—I know!” cried Minty. ‘‘T’ve 


been most dead to tell. I've knowed it so 


long!” 

‘* What's this?” asked Silas, as a slip of 
paper fell in his lap. He read it: ‘* Pay to 
the order of Eleanor Hartford ten dollars.” 

‘It’s a check, pa,” said Minty; *‘ it means 
all that money !” 

‘* Look, father!” cried Nelly. She ran to 
him swiftly, forgetting the stranger. She sank 
to her knees, hiding her face in his breast. 
Minty, on the other side, turned the leaves of 
the magazine to a well-fingered page, where a 
fair printed poem, ‘‘ The Ship and the Poet, 
by Eleanor Hartford,” greeted the father’s 
wondering eyes. 

‘Writ it yerself, Nelly, my little gal! Set 
up in that magazine, pr-printed !” he repeated 
vaguely; ‘‘an’ ten dollars, all that money, that 
means many 2 toilsome day ter me ter earn!” 
He fingered the slip of paper in his toilworn 
hands. 

‘*Tell me you are glad, father,” said Nelly, 
with a burst of tears; ‘‘tell me you like your 
Nelly’s gift.”” His answer was a tender kiss 
and a hot tear on the girlish face. ‘‘ Ef your 
mother was only here !”’ he said, brokenly, and 
Jack stole away with dim eyes. Later, Silas 
same -into the sitting-room. Dean and the 
captain were playing whist with the two ladies. 
Jack was looking moodily into the fire. 

‘* Will you ’scuse us if we sings a leetle ?”’ said 
Silas, with gentle courtesy. ‘‘ It’s our custom, 
an’ this is Chris’mus Eve. We wun’t take long, 
and the night wouldn’t seem finished 'thout our 
singing. We sets a store by it, father and me.” 

‘* We'd like it only too well,” said Dean, 
heartily. ‘‘ I’ve been trying to get the ladies 
to play all day.” 

‘*We don’t understand that instrument,” 
said Claire, sneeringly, leaning back with a 
bored air. Nelly, blushing and miserable, 
sat down to the organ. 

‘*T don’t like to play, father,” she said, 
uncomfortably; ‘‘ these ladies can do so much 
better.” 

‘*They’re amongst us,” said Silas, firmly ; 
‘*they won’t find fault with our ways here, 
because theirs maybe is different ; we’ve given 
’em our best.” 

Gathering courage as she went on, Nelly 
started sweet old-time hymns, loved by sea- 
faring folk, changing then into Christmas 
carols. Other voices followed hers, Jack’s 
tenor a noble second, and the sailors gathered 
in the kitchen in silent admiration. 

When she ceased, Silas said, abruptly: 
‘*Good-night, folks; T'll go to bed now. — I 
can’t abear no talk arter that last song. Six 
year ago ter-night Nelly’s mother was playing 
that hymn fur her—a little gal—ter sing, an’ 
quiet an’ peaceful, as the last note died, my 
wife leaned forward on the ‘organ, an’ she was 
dead, too. Wife hed an eddication fur above 
mine, an’ the gals has missed her sore. I wish 
ye all happiness, young folks; you married 
ones, never to be separated; then, with a 
kindly look at Claire and Jack, whom he thought 
were lovers, ‘‘ You to find all the happiness 
afore ye. Come, father.” 

**Don’t want’er,” said the mild-featured, 
white-haired old man with startling firmness. 

‘*Come,” said Silas, decidedly. 

“Tm your father—git along!” snorted the 
old man. It was a quick change from the 
pathetic to the ridiculous. 
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‘‘Tll bring him soon,” said Minty, quickly, 
and Silas went grumbling to bed. ‘The old 
min sat down in a corner in a hilarious mood. 

Goin’ to have a good time,” he chuckled. 

Mrs. Kitty played for them, and compli- 
mented Nelly on her singing so graciously and 
kindly that the girl felt more at ease. Miss 
Claire still looked bored, and refused to do 
anything to entertain. Mr. Dean and his wife, 
who were jolly young folks, then proposed 
charades, and one after another were played, 
{ill Minty, who was a prominent actor in the 
fun, suggested the word ‘‘ matrimony ” in the 
privacy of the cold little front hall to Mrs. 
Kitty. Mrs. Kitty was delighted — no one 
would ever guess it. The mate, captain, Miss 
Claire, her cousin, and Nelly, were audience. 
Mrs. Kitty and her husband acted ‘* mat”; 
Mr. Dean, the ‘‘ tree”; mony, transformed into 
money, was ably played by Minty and 
dollar. 
called for an act representing it. 
whispered to Nelly, who, pale and frightened, 
followed her out of the room. She came back 
in a moment. ‘‘If you would join us,” she 
said to Jaek, ‘‘ we can act out the charade.” 
He jumped up with alacrity. 

** Let me beg your pardon for intruding on 
your Christmas,” he said; ‘‘I was very rude; 
but, Miss Nelly, I am a homeless, friendless 
sort of fellow, and I shall never forget that 
glimpse of love and happiness.” 

‘*It was nothing,” she said, confusedly. 

‘* And I owe you my life,” he said, earnestly. 
‘Can I ever repay you? 
and I- 

‘*Stop, Mr, Mitchell!” she said, with dig- 
nity. ‘* My father does not take pay for saving 
a fellow-creature’s life. You wrong our honest 
poverty.” 

He bowed his head in shame. 
determined to wound you,” he said, sadly. 

‘*Shall we plan the act?” she said, anx- 
iously. 

*Lemme,” said Minty, who had followed 
them; ‘‘ they haven’t the least idea what it is. 
Say, Nell, you put on gran’ma’s dress, an’ he 





can put on gran’pa’s weddin’ suit. It will 
s'prise ’em.” 
After some demur, Nelly consented. Jack 


9” 


was willing. ‘‘ What on earth are we to do 
he said, plaintively, as Minty led him into the 
kitchen. 


‘*T seem | 


! 


a | 
No one could guess the word, and | 
Then Minty 





You must let Dean | 


“Jest stan’ up and act like married— the | 


ceremony, you know,” she said, quickly. 
‘* Here’s ma’s ring—you put that on, Nelly. 
Gran’pa’s goin’ ter play minister — he’s so 
tickled! The whole word is ‘matrimony.’ ” 
She swiftly hurled at him various garments 
out of a cedar chest, and ran out. He donned 
a blue swallow-tailed coat with brass buttons, 


a yellow vest, a ruffled shirt with long lace- | 


sleeve ruffles, knee-breeches and buckled shoes. 
If his close-cut black hair had been a powdered 


queue, he might have stepped from some old | 


painting of a beau of the Revolution. 
‘* You're splendid,” said Minty, when, ac- 
cording to directions, he had discreetly knocked 


on the wall when he was ready; ‘* our folks | 


was somebody once. My great-grandfather 
wore those clothes, and Nell said great-grand- 
mother rode in a carriage in Boston, like the 
pictures. I never was in a carriage, but 
(hopefully) boats is pretty good.” 

‘** Better than a carriage on the Barnacle,” he 
laughed. 

Nelly met them in the narrow entry. 
Was a sweet picture, in a short-waisted gown of 
blue-and-silver brocade, its low neck frilled in 
with lace, mitts on her round arms and Cin- 
derella slippers on her little feet. She had not 
powdered her pretty hair, and, failing to find 
the pearls the happy lady who owned the 
gown used to twine in her blonde hair, had 
twisted Minty’s white wax beads in her brown 
coils. Pearls and poverty are not harmonious, 
and the treasured jewels that had decked a bride 
nearly a hundred years agone were scattered, 
drifting into strange hands, and strangers’ 
keeping. 

‘* You are ravishing,” Jack said, offering his 
arin. ‘The society compliment flushed her face 
for a moment. She had a deadly terror of him, 
of them all; she hated herself. Minty’s warm 
little hand clasped hers. 
she whispered ; ‘‘he is so good!” 

Their appearance was hailed with applause, 
and before this died away the old man jumped 
up. ‘*My turn.” he said, importantly. ‘* Do 
you take Nelly, Mr.—Mr. Jack, to be your 
wife 7” 

** Of course I do,” said Jack, mischievously. 

‘*Very pretty and. appropriate, I’m sure,” 
drawled Miss Claire. Jack gave her an angry 
look. He was a handsome fellow, dark and 
Spanish-looking, with the deep eyes women 
love. Claire half sighed. He gnawed his lip 
under his black mustache, feeling like a fool, 
smarting under her sneer. He heard the old 
man say something about ‘Do you take him, 
Nelly ?” and her answer, ‘‘ Yes.” He looked 
at the girl sharply. How her hand trembled! 
She was not so shy and modest, after all, or 
she would not have acted this silly play with 
a stranger. 

‘** With this ring I thee wed, and with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow,’ ” he said, slipping 
the ring on her finger; ** are those the words 7” 


**Don’t back out,” | 


She | 


She turned away, covering her face with her 


hands. 


‘* Then T pronounce you man and wife,” said | 


the old man, loudly. 

** Stop!” thundered a voice. ‘* What crazy 
work is this? What! Nelly there with a 
stranger? Nelly disgracing the wedding-gown 
of an honest wife? Shame on her! And you, 
sir—what can I say to you?—how explain? Who 
suggested it ? 
in blue shirt and pants, slippers on his bare 
feet. ‘* Father’s words woke ne —* Pronounce 
you man and wife.’ I didn’t know what it 
meant. My lame arm held me back; I hur- 


didn’t they know?” It was Silas | 
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ried in and saw my daughter Nelly 
loved more’n my life—a-taking part in 
and lie. Ill never own her mine agin ! 
“* What ] , - 9” said J k ily : 
1at do you mean?” said Jack, angrily ; 
“it was only a joke.” 


a wrong 
” 


; . ee 
** You h’ain’t the fust ’'ve merried,’’ quavered | 


the old man, somewhat scared, but with senile 
pride. ‘‘I’ve merried five hundred couple 
round these islands and to Preble Bay, where 
I preached thirty year. Old Parson Hartford 
ain’t furgot there yit.” 

‘*A minister,” said Jack, quietly; ‘‘and she 
knew !” 

Claire was deadly pale. ‘‘ It was a trap— 
that fisherman knew—they all knew!” she 


hissed. ‘* That old wretch —that shameless 
girl? It is no marriage !” 


‘*The law kin free ye, Mr. Mitchell,” said 
Silas, brokenly. ‘‘I dunno whether the mar- 
riage is legal or not; only I know, ef my da’ter 
Nelly meant it she ain’t none of mine hence- 
forth.” 

Dean, at the first sign of trouble, had sent 
the sailors away. He went up to Nelly now. 
‘* You owe it to your father’s good name to tell 
why you did this, and whether you thought it 
was only a joke,” he said. The girl still cov- 
ered her fece with her hands. Minty ran to 
her. ‘‘ Tell ’em,” she whispered. Jack turned 
to Nelly. He was white with anger. He 
grasped her cruelly by the arm, leaving : 
long, red mark. 

‘*Did you mean to entrap me into a mar- 
riage?” he said, sternly. She would not 
answer, and he flung her arm rudely, turning 
his face from her. 

‘* You will learn to treat women of a certain 
class as they are used to be treated,” said 
Claire; ‘‘they can never be made any better 
by your romantic ideas. You have only to say 


| 





the marriage was accomplished by fraud, and | 


it will not be binding.” 

Nelly turned with sudden fierceness. Her 
sorrow and shame should be thrown away if 
he said the marriage was a deceit and fraud. 
That cruel woman would win, after all. 

‘*T saved your life,” she said, swiftly, ‘‘ and 
you would turn against me now.” 

He looked at her coldly. ‘‘ You value your 
service highly,” he sneered. ‘‘I ” But she 
clung to his arm, her beautiful eyes on his face. 

‘** Only wait a moment,” she pleaded, ‘‘ before 
you say anything cruel.” Just then the old 
clock in the kitchen rang out twelve loud, 
sonorous strokes. Her face brightened; she 
walked away from Jack, looking at him in- 
differently. Then-she told him quietly all of 
Claire’s confession. ° 

‘* Mrs. Dean will not deny it,” she finished. 
‘*Minty heard, and I. I did this to save you. 
I dared not tell you before. The world is very 
hard to the people who have been born to 
work. I was, and it is a weary world some- 
times to us, who know nothing better; how 
much worse for you, who learn so late its trials 
and struggles! I braved my father’s anger 
and your scorn. I did not think otherwise 
than that you would be angry, but I said, ‘ He 
will go away; I will soon be only a remem- 
brance; I will never trouble him, and I hope 
I may not live long to annoy him.’ I don’t 
want to be your wife, only that she should not 
injure you. If you had heard,” the girl said, 
piteously, ‘‘ how cruelly she talked, how heart- 
less she was, you would not have wondered I 
pitied you. You have so kind a heart, and she- 
alas! I almost fear there was a mean revenge 
in me that made me want to outwit her—she 
has been very cruel and haughty to my people 
and me, who have given her their best.” 

She stopped, weeping passionately. 
father shook his head. 

‘It was unmaidenly, wicked,” he said, 
solemnly. 

‘* What she says is true, Jack,” said Mrs. 
Kitty ; ‘‘ and I do think she’s the sweetest girl 
in the world. 
always your friend.” 

‘*' The law will decide about that marriage !” 
said Claire, furiously. 
tramping of many feet. ‘* A schooner’s come 
from Preble Bay!” called the mate, and every- 
body hurried to get ready to depart. Jack 
donned his own costume, and Nelly went back 
to her shabby gown. It was Cinderella over 
again—the old story that never grows old. 





Her 


Nelly, dear, Katherine Dean is | 


Just then there was the | 


the gal I | very nice—and one fine carriage, and in it 


whom do you think I see ?” 

‘*Dunno,” said Minty, trying to seem in- 
different. 

‘ The heroine of Fisherman’s Island—a Brave 
and lovely woman, a poet who sings like the 
birds—a woman a man can worship and work 
for, and be paid by her smile. She will wear 
rich silk and furs in her carriage, Minty, and 
diamonds will glisten at her bosom and in her 
glorious hair; but she will never be lovelier to 
me than in her wedding-gown. Beside her, in 
the carriage, is a little gypsy girl, with rebel- 
lious hair, dressed very finely, too: a silk frock 
and—and whatever she wants; my invention 
is giving out, now—and in the house is her 
father “ 

‘* He wouldn’t leave the island.” said Minty, 
‘but him and grandfather could visit us.” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” said Jack. 

“Oh, it’s too beautiful !” 
covering his hand with kisses. 
best Mr. Jack in the world !” 

While she spoke Nelly came out into the 
moonlight. ‘‘I heard Minty—I thought you 
were gone,” she said, coldly. 

He went up to her. ‘‘Can we not be 
friends?” he said, gently, holding out his 
hands. She hesitated a moment. 

‘*You aespise me,” she said, timidly. 

‘‘He thinks you’re splendid!” said Minty, 
eagerly. 

‘* You will not believe me if I tell you I love 
you as I never thought I could love any 
woman,” he said, passionately. ‘‘If you could 
ever learn to care for me, let the old man’s 
words be binding.” 

‘Tt is wicked—wrong!” she murmured. 

‘*But you care for no one else?” anxiously. 

‘She don’t know no young fellers; they 
never comes here ‘less—’less they’re ship- 
wrecked,” said Minty, impatiently. 

‘*T was shipwrecked, physically and finan- 
cially,” he said, smiling; ‘‘ she saved me from 
both. Nelly, shall we be friends now, then 
lovers, When you shall learn ‘the old, old 
lesson of loving’ ?” 

She blushed, but did not say No. He drew 
her arm through his. Minty looked at her 
sister anxiously. ‘‘ Jack,” she said, sagely, ‘* I 
kin tell you if Nelly likes you. 
her shiny look, like she has when father says 
she’s like mother and kisses her—the look she 
had when he read the po’try ?” 

Jack turned suddenly and held up Nelly’s 
round chin, searching her face in the moonlight 
with his dark, eager eyes. 

‘“*T think she is going to have the shiny look,” 
he said, happily. 

‘*We are waiting for you,” called out Dean. 
The schooner was moored at the wharf. Silas 
looked at the young couple angrily. 

‘** You need not wait,” said Jack, gayly. Then 
he changed his tone. ‘‘ Dean,” he said, soberly, 
‘‘make this right with my lawyer—you under- 
stand? I accept the marriage—I have never 
denied it. 
end.” 

‘**T'll stand by you,” said Dean, heartily. ‘‘I 
think Miss Claire will compromise. I con- 
gratulate you on your wife. She is one of a 
thousand. And when you come to New York, 
the Dean family, with its numerous branches, 
both olive and ancestral, will welcome you en 
masse.” 

‘“*What are you going to do?” said Miss 
Claire, coming up. 

“Learn to appreciate my Christmas gift,” 
he said, smiling. 

The sails were being hoisted, the sailors all 
at work; only the Deans and Claire were in the 
stern of the boat. 

‘* Which means?” said Claire, viciously. 

Jack put his arm around his wife, looking 
into her face with the strong, true love that 
had dawned in his heart the night she had 
come out of the darkness and storm to save his 
life—that night on the sea-washed Barnacle, 
when death was very near. 

‘* Go back to the gay world, Cousin Claire,’ 
he said, fervently. ‘‘I shall stay this happy 
holiday-time with my wife.” 





cried Minty, 
‘* You're the 


” 


” 


’ 


Tue dlue old sea rolled merrily on, foaming 


/ and bounding in the bright wintry sunlight. 


‘It’s all so dreadful!” Minty whispered, for | 


the sad little sisters kept away from the rest. 
‘* We thought we was doing splendid, too, and 
grandpa never told at all. I hate that Jack !” 

Silas and the old grandfather went down 
with the Deans to the wharf, following Miss 
Claire and the captain. It was a clear, moon- 
lit morning, near two o’clock. A fresh, eager 
wind, biting and sharp, and a dark blue, heay- 
ing sea. Jack waited on the step for Minty ; 
she had gone into the little dark bedroom 
where Nelly was crying bitterly with shame 
and remorse. ‘‘ They’re all gone,” said Minty, 
hopefully, ‘‘an’ we'll let ’em stay on the Barna- 
cle next time.” 

‘** But my father !” moaned Nelly ; ‘* and he 
he, the other—looked at me so!” 

‘* He!—I hate him!” snapped Minty. 
went out on the step. 

‘*Hate who?” some one said. 

‘*You—you, Mr. Jack!” said Minty. 

He caught her reluctant hands. ‘* See here, 
sister-in-law,” he said, brightly, ‘‘don’t you 


She 


fret. I want you to look out beyond that 
stretch of dark sea. Well?” 
** That’s only Preble Bay,” said Minty, 


struggling to free herself. ‘* Lemme go--quit 


foolin’ !” 

‘* Now, beyond that is a city—lots of houses 
in it—one such a fine one, white marble, with 
books, pictures, rich carpets and furniture, 
servants—never a dish to wash, which will 
please you, for that part of house-duty seems 
to fall severely upon you—and carriages much 
more modern and comfortable than your great- 
grandmother’s—though, of course, hers were 


Over the Barnacle the breakers played in tiny 
ripples, as the tide came in from the unknown 
beyond, rising into great green billows, falling 
into seething, boiling foam—the cruel sea of 
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pilgrimage thither if they might—none but 
feel the spell, even through the medium of pic- 
torial representation. 

We have carefully reproduced, from recent 
photographs, views of the Grotto of the Na- 
tivity at Bethlehem of Judea, the town of Beth- 
lehem itself, the Mount of Olives, and the 
Garden of Gethsemane. ‘These sacred places 
are faithfully shown in their modern external 
aspect—if anything in or about the strange, 
desolate, unique city of Jerusalem can be called 
modern. Antiquarians dispute, as well they 
may, many of the sites fixed by vague local 
tradition or by the zeal of the numerous sects 
who now occupy the holy ground; but the 
natural features and general topography, at 


least, remain fixed and eternal. There still 
stands Zion ‘‘ by hills surrounded.” ‘There, 


beneath the walls, are the two valleys of Hin- 
nom and Jehoshaphat. To the eastward, over 
against the city, rises the gentle slope of Olivet, 
where the Man of Sorrows walked alone; and 
to the southward, only a few miles distant, lies 
Bethlehem, whose identity with the ancient 
town of Judah has never been questioned. 
The present Bethlehem is a ruined-look- 
ing Oriental town, with a populaticn between 
three and four thousand Greek and Roman 
Christians and Moslems. In the crypt of the 
church supposed to have been erected by 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, early in 
the fourth century, is shown what is called the 
Grotto of the Nativity. There is a small semi- 
circular apse, hung with golden lamps, and 


| floored with a marble slab, bearing an orna- 


mental star in its centre, which is pointed out 
as the spot where Christ was born. 
The Mount of Olives, ever a favorite place 


| of pilgrimage, is reached from the city by a 


rocky path, leading from St. Stephen’s Gate, 
and past the Garden of Gethsemane. This 


| path Jesus took, when, according to the Scrip- 
| tures, He ‘‘sat upon the Mount of Olives over 


| against the Temple. 


| olive-trees on the mount. 


” Here, too, He wept over 


There is still a sparse grove of 
A mosque and a 
Greek chapel crown its summit; and , the 


Jerusalem. 


| Russians are now erecting a high tower on 


| the elevated site. 


} 


Has she got | 


This tower, in which a 
chime of bells is to be placed, will command a 
view of the Dead Sea and the distant Mediter- 
ranean. From this spot, one may also look 
down into the Garden of Gethsemane, where, 


| amidst the numerous shrines and chapels, 


| 


several immemorial olive-trees gently wave 
their gray-green foliage. The Garden is kept 
by the Latin monks, who have a convent there, 
and who have built a wall around it. 


Christmas Customs and Festivities. 


NHRISTMAS DAY in the primitive Church 
)/ was observed as the Sabbath Day, and like 
that was preceded by a vigil, from which arose 


| our Christmas Eve. 


I will fight any lawsuit to the bitter | 


At this time it was the custom of our ances- 


| tors (and one still practiced in many parts of 


England) to turn night into day by lighting 
immense tapers made for the occasion and 
called Christmas candles, and the burning 
of the Yule-clog, Yule-log, or the Christmas- 
block, as it was variously termed. These 
illuminations, which have come to be expres- 
sions of festivity and victory, were doubt- 
less first used as religious symbols, and were 
typical of Christ, the Light of all lights, who 


| came into the world, as it was supposed, at 


shipwreck and sorrow, the sepulchre of brave | 


hearts and noble ships—but the bonny blue sea 
that brought a lover to a lass, and happiness to 
an humble home. For there were peace and joy 
in the fisherman's cottage, forgiveness and love, 
this happy Christmas-tide. As the old fairy 
tales say, ‘‘ They were married and lived happy 
ever afterward.” 

On sea, ashore, in cities’ toilsome ways, in 
forgotten hamlets far from the haunts of men, 
in mountain nooks, on islands lone and sea- 
girt, the germ of love lies hid in many a sweet 
girl’s heart, to spring into full fruition when the 
prince comes; and so the prince came to Fish- 
erman’s Island, sent by the sea. 


From Bethlehem to Calvary, 


oo Holy Places of Palestine—who can or 

would: be insensible to their wondrous 
spell? They are the truest commentary upon the 
Sacred Scriptures; they illuminate and vivify, 
as nothing else can, the old, old story, which 
we all read eagerly anew at the time when the 
bright star of the kalends, the Christmas festi- 
val, is rising in its annual glory. Believer 
and skeptic alike gaze with awe and emotion 
upon the paths which Jesus trod, the places 
where He preached, the solitudes where He 
wept and prayed —upon hillside Bethlehem 
where He was born, and dome-crowned Calvary 
where He died. None but would make the 


this time. Making bright the whole house, 
and giving a tone of comfort and good cheer, 
it is not to be wondered at that the Christmas 
candles and Yule-blocks came to be regarded 


| as harb‘ngers of good fortune, and to form the 


nucleus about which associated a host of super- 
stitions. 

The Yule-blocks were great logs cut from 
large trees, which required the strength of 
several brawny hands and arms to roll them 
intu the wide, open fireplace. This prelimi- 
nary performance was not without its pleasures, 
if we may believe the olden song-makers. 

“ Come bring, with a noise, 
My merrie, merrie boys, | 
The Christmasse log to the firing; 
While my good dame she 
Bids ye all be free, 
And drink to your heart’s desiring,’ 


’ 


wrote one, while another makes mention of 


‘““A mighty jug of sparkling cyder brought, 
With brandy mixt, to elevate the guests.” 
The festivities were fairly begun when the 
enormous log was high on the fire and Blazing : 
the singing of Christmas carols, the ringing of 
bells, eating and drinking, and dancing, en- 
tered largely into these merrymakings, which, 
in England, extended from Christmas Eve to 
Twelfth Day. Among other superstitions re- 
garding the Christmas log is the one that 
brings special blessing when the new block 
is lighted with the last year’s brand; also one 
that apprehends serious family dissensions if 
the log throws out crackling sparks; and the 
one that believes cleanliness necessary to the 
kindling of a successful fire, The old rhyme 
in regard to this last says: 
‘**Wash your hands, or else the fire 
Will not tend to your desire, 
Unwashed hands, ye maidens know, 
Dead the fire, though ye blow.” 
Christmas-tide, as this season oi merry- 
making was termed in England, was observed 
with great splendor at the Court. Heralds and 


| trumpeters fantastically dressed, with a Lord of 


Misrule to preside over them, were appointed, 
and, if we may credit many of the records of 
their doings, there was not only minstrelsy, 
mirth and dancing, but much that was bois- 
terous and unseemly in their sports. One of 
the most serious offenses that could be com- 


| mitted at this time was to be grave or wise. 


| 
| 


The sorrows of the bereaved were not allowed 
to cloud the universal joy. 
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SENT FROM THE SEA.— ‘“‘‘r pRONOUNCE YOU MAN AND WIFE.’.... SHE TURNED AWAY, COVERING HER 


FACE WITH HER HANDS. . 


The ancient Druids sought, on the approach of Christmas, 
the mistletoe, which, with imposing rites, they severed with a 
golden knife. These ceremonies are thought to have been the 
origin of decking houses with green, as well as that of lovers 
kissing under the mistletoe-bough. 

Our pagan ancestors continued to strew their homes at this 
season with boughs and vines, to insure the favor of the 
sylvan spirits by affording them a place of resort, where they 
could remain, unnipped by frost and cold winds, until a mild 
season renewed the foliage of their own abodes. The Chris- 
tians, who persevered in the custom, did it with an entirely 
different spirit; they looked upon the ivy, holly, box and 
mistletoe as so many figurative expressions relative to Christ, 
the branch of righteousness. 

A curious custom still prevails among the lower classes in 
several portions of Europe in connection with the decking of 
evergreens. If the maid asks the man for ivy, holly—or 
whatever foliage she may desire with which to trim the house 
—and the man refuses or neglects to provide the same, the 
maid is entitled to the possession of his best pair of trousers, 
which she nails to the gate of the yard or highway as a warn- 
ing to all delinquents. 


...‘ STOP!’ THUNDERED A VOICE AT THE DOOR.’’— SEE PAGE 259. 


The Christmas-tree, though peculiar to Germany, is now of 
general occasion throughout the whole civilized world. Ori- 
ginally the presents were hung upon the tree, bearing the 
names only of the favored ones, who found much of their 
amusement in attempts at discovering the donors. The prac- 
tice of giving presents at Christmas was undoubtedly founded 
on the pagan custom of New Year’s gifts. The Christmas-box 
of old contained the bounty of well-disposed people, who 
contributed something towards rewarding the industrious poor 
and supplying them with necessaries. But these gifts were 
soon demanded as a right by the apprentices of butchers, 
bakers, ete., and fell into disuse—the rich not choosing to 
shower benefits without receiving thanks and appreciation. 

The fool, plow and sword dance constituted a custom. in- 
dulged in for the purpose of collecting Christmas-gifts and 
affording fun, as late as the seventeenth century. This was 
& pageant made up of both men and women, attired in gro- 
tesque habits, armed with swords and spears, who dragged a 
plow about after them, as they danced from one house to 
another, in their rounds. One of these characters, represent- 
ing the Fool, and covered with skins, rattled a box about 
| among the various members of cach household for donations ; 
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receiving which, the party passed on; but, if refused a con- 
tribution, they drew the plow through the pavement, and 
raised the ground in front of the house in furrows. 

The Monday after Twelfth Day — anciently called Plow 
Monday—ended the sports associated with Christmas-tide, and 
set every man and woman in mind of their duties. On this 
morning there was a strife to see who should show their dili- 
gence in rising earliest. If the plowman got his whip, hatchet, 
or plow-staff, or anything that he worked with in the fields, 
by the fireside before the maid had put her kettle over the 
blaze, the maid lost her Shrove tide cock, and it belonged to 
the man. An old account of the plowman’s customs refers to 
this in the following lines: 

“ Plow Monday, next after that twelf-tide is past, 

Bids out with the Plow; the worst husband is last ; 


If Plowman get hatchet or whip to the skrene, 
Maids loseth their Cocke, if no water is seen.” 


The Yule-dough—baked during the holidays—was an image 
of paste representing the Child Jesus. From the ancient 
calendars of the Romish Church we learn that these sweet- 
meats were kept in all the confectioners’ shops, and were 
originally presented to the Fathers of the Vatican and the 
priesthood generally. 

The early Christmas-pies were probably modifications of 
the Yule-dough. They are described as long and deep in 
shape and size, in imitation of the manger wherein the Infant 
Jesus was laid. These pastry receptacles were filled with (to 
quote from an old receipt) ‘‘ a most learned mixture of neats’- 
tongues, chicken, eggs, sugar, raisins, lemon and orange peel, 
various kinds of spices,” etc., ete. At this same period was 
also concocted a sort of soup with plums, which was consid- 
ered as not inferior to the pies, and which was known as 
plum-porridge. This dish formed the basis for the Christmas 
plum-pudding so popular to-day. Sirloins of beef, capons, 
turkeys and geese contributed the favorite meats for the 
Christmas dinner—at which bountiful meal it was the practice 
of the host to insist on all partaking heartily, and at the 
same time merrily, of the viands spread before him. This 
hospitable custom gave rise to the world-wide proverb: 


“Merry is the ball 
Where the beards wag all.” 
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By FLORENCE ALLEN. 


{6:2 NCE upon a time there lived in a small French village a 
ss! 3 little boy, a silent, melancholy child, with solemn, dark 
| eyes, and a thin, pale face that scarcely seemed to know 
what it was to smile. 

Not that he had much cause to smile, poor child! for 
his short life had had little of sunshine or happiness in it. 
No one in all the village knew who were his parents or what 
was his lawful name. The children nicknamed him ‘* Paper 
because he was so pale and unlike themselves, and _ their 
elders, when they did not do the same, called him Pierre—Pierre 
Renaud—because of the people with whom he had always lived. No 
one in all the village knew aught about him, save that when Marie 
Nenaud went, once, to the great city lying over in the distance many 
niles, she came back with a puny, sickly infant in her strong arms. 

‘‘T am to take care of him,” she said, briefly, when some of 
the boldest of her neighbors questioned her (for it took a bold person 
to meddle with Marie Renaud’s private affairs), and further than that 1. ‘“DOWN IN THE SNOW BESIDE IT HE KNELT.”’ 2, ‘‘ MOVING A CHAIR BEFORE THE 
no one could learn. If Jean Renaud, Marie’s husband, knew more GREAT FIREPLACE, SHE SAT DOWN AND CLOSED HER EYES,”’ 








” 


Face, 
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than they did of the matter (and it was doubt- 
ful, since Marie rarely confided even in him), 
he stood too much in fear of his sturdy and 
strong-limbed wife to speak of the subject even 
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| Some one going out had left the door ajar. 


to his chosen cronies, and so the child, after | 


being a nine days’ wonder in the place, dropped 
into line with the other children round about 
in point of interest, and was puzzled over no 
more. 

Eight years had passed since that time, and 
the little Pierre, contrary to all expectations, 


had struggled through his puny babyhood and | 


lived, while many other children, rosy and 


sturdy, had been laid away over in the quiet | 


cemetery beyond the hill. 

He had had little nursing «and little care, for 
Marie Renaud was not a woman to waste time 
or attention even on her own children; but 
fate had helped him through, and his eighth 
birthday found him living still. ‘‘A very 
ghost of a boy!” Marie called him’ sometimes, 
angrily, for it vexed her to see him so tall and 
thin and white among her ruddy and chubby 
children. 

‘*It is as though I starved him, though the 
saints know he has his share amongst us!” 

And poor Pierre, morbidly sensitive always, 
knowing that she regarded him with disfavor, 
shrunk away from her more and more as he 
grew older, and, save at meal-times and nights, 
lived almost entirely in a world of his own. 

He had no friends among the children, for 
they were all rude and noisy and mischievous ; 
they made game of him, and mimicked him, 


and played tricks upon him; for his melan- | 


choly face and unchildlike ways made him an 
odd one amongst them, and he grew to dislike 
«und avoid them each and all. Two days inthe 
week he went to the priest with his lesson- 
books; every day except Sunday he must knit 
a certain length upon the coarse gray stockings 
which Marie had taught him to fashion. Sun- 
days he must go to church with the others, but 


the rest of his time was his own tc do what he | 


liked with, and then only was he beppy. How 
he spent his playtime no one ever knew until 


Marie follawed him one day and found him | 


down by the little brook which ran along the 
foot of the slope behind her socuse, busily 
fashioning a little image of a pig out of the 
wet clay of the bank, and singing softly to 
himself as he worked. 

In spite of Marie’s rough exterior and surly 
ways, she was not hard at heart, and she stole 
quietly uway and left the child in peace. 

‘* There are those in Paris who make their 
living in that way,” she said to her husband. 
‘Tt may be he will be like them when he 
grows up—a sculpteur and famous—stranger 
things have happened. Let the child alone— 
let him follow his nature—it does no harm.” 

And so Pierre worked on undisti2 ed, for 
none ofthis childish tormentors dared co molest 
him when Marie Renaud’s strong will and 
strong arm were interposed to protect him ; 
and, little by little, his slender fingers grew 
wonderfully skillful in their touch, until at last 
the mimic animals he made were almost per- 
fect in design and modeling. 

‘“'There is something wrong with the boy,” 
the neighbors said, however, amongst them- 
selves ; ‘‘ what other child in the village can 
do such things? It is not natural. He will 
come to no good ending.” 

The old priest, too, shook his head gravely 
over the matter. He was a good man, but 


plain aad practical, and not a little obstinate | 
and domineering, which was not wonderful | 


considering the class of people to whom he 
ministered. 

**Put the boy at something sensible,” he 
said; ‘‘he is too old now to spend his time 
over puppets. Let him learn to work.” 

And so Marie looked about her and finally 
learned that there was a chance in a family in 
a neighboring town for a boy to polish boots 
and silver and knives, and wash dishes and 
make himself useful. 

‘*He is not one to work in the fields,” she 
said ; ‘‘ it is a fine chance for him.” 

But Pierre, being told his fate ran away to 
his beloved images and wept his heart out 


Marie’s back was turned, and Jean, having sat 
down upon the floor unexpectedly and solidly, 
was engrossed by his own somewhat shaken-up 
ideas. When Jean recovered himself enough 
to shriek out an indignant protest against his 
own hard luck, and Marie turned around to 
slap Pierre into a more care-taking state of 
mind, Pierre was gone. 

‘* Well,” sighed Marie, resignedly, slapping 
the baby instead, as st e jerked him to his un- 
reliable feet again, ‘‘ itis but forone day. Let 
him go,” and so Pierre fled, pursued only by 
his accusing conscience. 

Had the work which he had done on that 
first day disappeared? No; there it lay in a 
hollow between two drifts—a rudely blocked- 
out hint, as yet, of something beautiful to 
come. : 

Down in the snow beside it he knelt, and 


| 
| 


with fingers blue and numb began the task | 


that he had set himself. Swiftly his small 
hands moved, plying his rude tools, fashioned 
from bits of stick and sharp-edged stones, and 
steadily, under his quick and gentle touch, the 
something beautiful hidden in that block of 
snow grew into shape and perfection. 

Night was coming fast now, and the wind, 
blowing across the white-covered earth, seemed 
to reach and chill his very heart, so piercingly, 


bitterly cold was it; his wet garments were | 


stiffening upon him, he was faint and weak 
from hunger, since his breakfast had been 
denied him as a punishment, and he had been 
in hiding ever since; but still he worked on as 
though impelled by some power which he 
dared not disobey. 

Far over, beyond, the pale round moon rose 
slowly in the darkening sky, and looked down 
wonderingly but not unkindly upon the little 
black speck of humanity working there alone 
in the snow on Christmas Eve. Higher and 
higher she rose, and then, suddenly, Pierre 
stood upright and flung his freezing hands 
above his head with a low cry of triumph. 

‘“*She is finished!” he cried. ‘‘Oh, my 
beautiful !~my sister!—if you would only 
last !” 

It was the figure of a child that lay before 
him, a chiid so marvelously and delicately 
beautiful in form and feature that it seemed 


almost like one of heaven’s own angels turned | 


to snow. 
‘*Thou art my own, my Christmas child,” 


said Pierre, kneeling beside it, and stroking | 


the wonderful face tenderly as he spoke, ‘‘ and 
they will serd me from thee to-morrow, and 
thou wilt melt and die and no one will care for 
thee or mourn for thee.” 

He bent and kissed the white lips and a 
strange shudder passed over him. 








‘Tf Iam so cold what must thou be, poor | 


innocent! fashioned as thou art from the snow 
itself?” he whispered, and tearing off his 
blouse he laid it gently over the baby form. 

‘* We will share it together,” he said. ‘‘ Tor 
this one night, my sister, my snow-baby, we 
will not part.” 

How soft the snow was, and how warm! and 
how brightly the moon shone down upon him! 
Was it fancy, or did the snow-child nestle up 
in his arms as he lay down beside her? He 
was cold no longer, but he was tired—so tired. 
And then, with the moon shining full upon his 
thin, pale face little Pierre fell asleep. 


WINTER in Canada. What visions rise from 
those three words of masses and billows and 
wastes of white and glittering snow—of houses 
and fences and trees, crowned, half buried, and 


|,even wholly hidden by the feathery clouds 


amongst them in a storm of passionate and re- | 


bellious tears. 

He was to go to hisnew home on Christmas 
Day, and before that Marie was busy mending 
his old clothes and making him new ones, so he 
might do her credit as far as appearances went ; 
and Pierre had so little time to himself, and 
was kept so busy looking after the other chil- 
dren while she was thus engaged, that the days 
went swiftly by and Christmastide was at 
hand almost before he could realize it. It was 
cold that Winter, unusually so, and three days 
before Christmas snow began to fall, softly, 
silently and thickly, until the ground was hid- 
den from view, and all the village was beauti- 
fied. Pierre was in eestasies, almost agonies, 


of delight. He had seen nothing like this in | 


all his short life; nothing so wonderful, so 
pure, so beautiful. For once he set Marie at 
naught. What cared he it the small Jean 
fat, narrow-eyed. and uninteresting—needed 
his assistance in learning to stand upon his 
feet? Out into the beautiful world he must 
go, come what might, and revel in the new 
wonder that made all things so white and pure, 
and go he did. 

What cared he for the punishment that came 
when he returned wet and shivering, pinched 
and blue? nothing at all; but he did care 
when the next day he was kept a prisoner. 
That day the snow ceased and the next it began 
to melt. Places here and there where the sun 
shone warmest began to let the brown earth 
look through again. Pierre was in misery. 
This beautiful gift from Heaven was disap- 
pearing and he should see itno more. It was 
cruel to keep him beside the fire with those 
horrible stockings to knit on, and tiresome 
little Jean to look after; but to-morrow he 
was to go away, and Marie was busy and cross. 


| any means, dismal or dreary. 





that have settled down upon them so softly and 
silently—of fierce and bitter winds that sweep 
along, turning the pure and peaceful beauty of 
the landscape into a scene of wild and stormy 
confusion—the air full of whirling, drifting, 
crazily dancing flakes, with tall and ghostly 
snow-wraiths gathering themselves into form 
and being, ever and anon, and circling about 
fantastically, in their winding, floating drape- 
ries, until they fall apart and become once 
again scattered snow-crystals, blown hither and 
yonder by the hurrying wind. 

Winter in Canada. The very thought makes 
one shiver! But cold and forbidding as the 
climate may be, Canada Winters are not, by 
There are skates 
and snowshoes, sleighs and toboggans there, 
and plenty of healthy, rosy, strong-armed, and 
strong-lunged young men and women to fill 
the frosty air with their merry laughter and 
gay voices, and grim Winter seems grim no 
longer when in their bright and mirthful com- 
pany. 

A few miles outside of one of the largest 
cities of -‘baby England” stands a large and 
aristocratic-looking-mansion. Inthe Summer 
one of the loveliest places to be found for 
miles around, the centre of beautifully de- 
signed and perfectly cared for grounds, which 
slope down to the whirling rapids on one side 
and rise gently to a darkly green background 
of densely wooded hills on the other. In the 
bright Summer season it seems almost a second 
Eden; in the Winter it looks curiously like an 
elaborate ornament upon a profusely decorated 
frosted cake. But however different it might 
appear from the outside, Winter and Summer 
it was, within, always the same—a happy, com- 
fortable English home, always bright with 
young faces and cheerful with young voices. 
The head of the house was one of the high 
dignitaries in the great city near, but a simple, 
hearty, kindly English gentleman in his own 
home, devoted to his delicate, half-invalid wife 
and his pretty daughters, and a happier house- 
hold there was not in all Canada, or England 
either, than was that gathered under his roof. 

There were three girls in the family. Two 
of them—Mary and Ellen— Mr. Earle’s own 
daughters, but the third, though called Earle 





with the rest, was among them but not of 
them. 

She had been the adopted daughter of Mr. 
Earle’s widowed sister-in-law, and at that 
lady’s death he had been left the child's guard- 
ian, and had taken her to his own house. 
Not without some hesitation, and a little un- 
willingness, at first, since about Blanche Earle’s 
origin and kindred there was a far from plea- 
sant mystery ; but when he saw her—such a 
delicate, pale, and yet wonderfully beautiful 


little creature as she was—he had taken her to | 


his heart at once, and thenceforward ‘‘ my 
girls” included not only two, but three. 

She had been with them seven years now, 
and from the first they had all petted and 
spoiled and humored her until it was a won- 
der that she was not perfectly incorrigible. 

She was not like any other child, ever. No 
sprite could be more full of whims and fancies, 


of roguish tricks and pretty coaxing ways that | 


won her forgiveness for even serious offenses 
against decorum and discipline. 
Mary and Ellen, plain, prosaic, even-tem- 


pered, somewhat old-fashioned children, fairly | 


worshiped her from the first. Her self-will, 
her small rebellions against the established 
order of things, her childish tyranny over them 
both, made them her admiring vassals, and as 
she was determined to rule, and they were glad 
to be ruled, the three’agreed together perfectly 
and grew up to young womanhood quite like 
real sisters. 

As Blanche ruled them, so she did the whole 
household. No matter how much Mr. and 
Mrs. Earle might disapprove of their foster- 
child’s caprices they could never withstand her 
pretty, coaxing, wheedling ways. No matter 
how unreasonable she might be with the ser- 
yants, «© word, a smile, or a ribbon given in 
her pretty way would make it right with them. 
Had she been less beautiful and winning the 
Earles would have felt her to be a great trial, 
for she was so self-willed, so mischievous, and 
so regardless of rules, admonitions or reproof, 
that her presence in a quiet, orderly household 
like theirs was far from being desirable. Sh« 
was the terror and despair of the governesses 
whose unkind fate took them into the Earle 
family. Bright and intelligent as she was by 
nature, she hated lessons, the schoolroom, and 
all connected therewith, and consequently her 
scholastic progress was always of the slowest, 
while her pranks and general misbehavior 
made her anything but a favorite with her in- 
structors. Once, upon being shut into the 
schoolroom as a punishment for some serious 
misdemeanor, she had made her escape and 
ran away in the midst of a blinding, driving 
snowstorm, the worst that had been known for 
years in that place, and not until the whole 
countryside had turned out to search for her, 
and had searched for her all that terrible night, 
was she restored to her home. 

The two men whose good luck made them 
posséssor’s of the reward offered by Mr. Earle 
declared that they had found the runaway 
‘*sleeping like an infant in its cradle” upon 
a snowdrift. Certain it was that while more 
than one pair of frosted hands and feet caused 
their owners to remember Blanche Earle’s es- 
capade for many a painful day and night, 
Blanche herself suffered ia no way from her 
night’s exposure to the storm. She had gone 
away bareheaded and without wraps of any 
kind, and she had come back apparently un- 
touched by cold or storm, indeed, with her 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks, seeming actually 
benefited by her night in the snow. 

‘*Tf you punish me again,” she said, ‘‘I 
will run away and hide myself for ever in the 
drifts,” and there was a look in her eyes which 
made her hearers believe that she was not talk- 
ing idly. 

After that there was no attempt made to dis- 
cipline her. What petting and coaxing would 
not do was left undone, and she grew up as 
she would, learning what she chose and nothing 
else. At nineteen years she sang well, danced, 
as some of her enthusiastic partners said, 
‘*like a spirit,” played upon the harp like one 
inspired, and skated, rode, and drove, more 
recklessly than any man of her acquaintance, 
and these were all her accomplishments. 
Reading, sewing, and fancy work of all kinds 
she detested. She loved the open air and open- 
air sports of all kinds, save when the sun 
shone down too warmly, for then she drooped 
and paled, and seemed listless and low-spirited 
and ill. In the Summer-time she was always 
delicate and ailing, but in the Winter the 
roughest lumberman was not more hardy and 
reckless of cold and storm than she—and of 
all Winter sports and pastimes for miles around 
Blanche Earle was the queen. 

It was Christmas time now. For a week 
past Earle House had been full of gay young 
guests, who had come from the city to spend 





the holidays, and amongst them all Blanche | 


was the gayest and the brightest. 

While Mary and Ellen, with their more 
house-loving young lady friends, made wreaths 
and chains and crosses, and the like, in the 
warmth of the grate - fires within doors, 
Blanche trudged at the head of those whose 
mission it was to bring to these sheltered ones 
the boughs and berries from which they evolved 
artistic triumphs. 

“An awfully jolly girl,” the younger men 


called Blanche, whose high spirits and wonder- | 
ful powers of endurance were so belied by her | 


fragile and delicate appearance ; and “jolly” 
she certainly seemed, although, once or twice, 
Mary Earle, who loved her, and understood 
her best of any of them, fancied that her 
‘* jollity”” seemed a little forced of late, and 
that, in reality, she was far from being in her 
usual spirits. 

‘* What is it, dear?” she asked, slipping into 
Blanche’s room one night (the night before 
Christmas Eve), on her way to her own, and 
finding her combing out her babyishly flaxen 
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| hair before the mirror and looking the picture 
of misery. ‘Are you sick, or has any one 
offended you? You used always to tell me 
your troubles, and Idon’t want to be shut out 
| in this way. What is troubling you ?” 
‘¢J-I—don’t feel quite well—perhaps,” was 
| the hesitating answer; ‘‘ but it is nothing—a 
trifle. I wonder that you noticed it.” 

‘*T notice you always, for I love you,” re- 
turned Mary, affectionately. ‘‘ Ugh!” with a 
shiver, as she looked around the room, ‘‘I do 
not wonder you feel ill, sleeping in a refrigera- 
Why don’t you have a fire, like 
I should freeze to death 


| 
| tor like this ! 
a sensible being ? 
here! Tl run down and send up Parker to 
| build you a roaring one, and tell her to give 
| you something hot to drink when you go to 
bed, too.” 
| Blanche raised her hands in a gesture of 
| dismay. ‘‘ You really must not, Mary!” she 
| cried. ‘‘T hate fires, and as for hot drinks— 
| you would kill me with kindness, dear, if you 
| had your way. I love snow and ice and cold 
| just as you other girls like furs and sunshine 
| and fires. I was found in the snow, you know 
—a ‘Snow-Baby’ poor Mrs. Earle used to call 
me—and I suppose it is my nature.” 

What an odd glance those wide, bright eyes 
in the mirror gave Mary Earle as Blanche 
shadowed them with her flaxen hair! For one 
moment, practical, unimaginative English girl 
as Mary was, she felt a faint shudder pass over 
her. It was the cold room, of course; cer- 
tainly she was not afraid of this pretty little 
creature, whose history she had known long ago, 
and who had grown up with her like a sister. 

‘Tt was an odd thing my being found, on 
Christmas Day, on the outskirts of that almost 
unknown little French village, was it not?” 
Blanche went on, combing back her flaxen hair 
and twisting it in a knot on the top of her 
pretty head, ‘‘ and clasped in that little dead 
boy’s arms, too! And wasn’t it fortunate for 
me that Mrs. Earle happened to be traveling 
through there and fell in love with me as it 
were? Otherwise I should be living among 
those ignorant people now—one of themselves. 
It is dreadful to think of!” 

‘* Dreadful indeed!” Mary, girl fashion, had 
turned the skirt of her dress up around her 
| shoulders, and stood ‘‘ comforting her elbows ” 
| as she talked, while Blanche had thrown off 
| her dressing-sack, and, with bare white arms 
| and neck, was flitting about the room, putting 
away laces and ribbons and pretty things, in 
as leisurely and comfortable a fashion as if it 
were Summer-time. ‘‘ But, do you know, dear 
—you won’t mind if I say it, will you?—I 
often wonder if you never puzzle over your 
life before that time; you were at least three 
years old then, were you not? Do you not 
wonder who were your parents, and——” 

Blanche’s fair face turned strangely pale. 
‘*T puzzle over nothing,” she said. ‘‘'lo the 
best of my belief my life began when they 
found me there in the snow. Mammia—Mrs. 
Earle—always called Christmas Day my birth- 
day, since w* knew no other; and she was a 
kind and lov'ng mother to me until she died. 
I care to ki.ow no more.” 

She was angry, but her anger never was of 
long @ wraiion, ard in a few moments she was 
laughing ar< vhatting about something else, 
quite as though the delicate suhject of her 
birth had never been touched upon ; but when 
Mary at last turned to go, the pretty face 
| grew suddenly grave. 

‘*Mary,” she said, oddly earnest all in a 
moment, ‘‘you are always lecturing and ad- 
vising and questioning me. I want to question 
you now. Will you tell me the truth ?” 

‘*T never lie,” answered Mary, with a shadow 
of offended pride in her voice and manner; 
‘* what is it, Blanche ?” 

‘*Only this—don’t ask me why I want to 
| know—it is only foolishness—but—do you 
really love Richard Anson ?” 

The soft flushing and brightening of Mary’s 
face at the question answered for her before 
she spoke. 

‘** You silly child,” she said, tapping Blauche’s 
cheek lovingly, ‘‘ of course I do.” 

‘* With your whole heart?” still persisted 
| Blanche. . 

‘With my whole heart and strength,” an- 
swered Mary. ‘‘I could not live without him, 
dear.” 

‘*Then I hope you will be very happy to- 
gether,” said Blanche, gravely. ‘‘ You were 
always good to me, Mary. You are good to 
every one, I think, and you ought to be 
happy.” 

Ah, Mary! could you have seen, as you 
went into your own room, that little, dark- 
robed figure hurrying down the dimly lighted 
stairway to be met in the hall by a tall, hand- 
some, eager-eyed man who, with a cigar for an 
excuse, was waiting for her in the smoking- 
room, you would scarcely have gone to sleep 
so happily. It was nothing, only a five min- 
utes’ stolen interview: five minutes during 
which two people stood alone together, sepa- 
rated from all the world ; five minutes during 
which Blanche Earle looked into Richard An- 
son’s heart, talking, the while, the veriest 
girlish nonsense, and saw—what? 

‘“*T could, if I would,” she whispered, as 
she crept back to her room again, leaving a 
flower and a smile with the man who had 
risked so much and gained so little in that 
brief meeting. ‘‘I could, if I would.” 

The next day was the day before Christmas. 
There was much to be done in the way of fin- 
ishing touches to the decorations, and Richard 
Anson was in close attendance upon Mary, as 
was his duty, their long engagement being so 
near a matrimonial ending now. Blanche was 
everywhere, as bright and noiseless and unset- 
tled as a thistle-down—the merriest, the bright- 
est, the hardest-working of them all; and her 
spirits seemed to grow higher and higher as 
night settled down upon them. 
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‘*T am always gay on Christmas Eve,” she 
said; ‘it is my birthnight, the only one I 
ever knew, and to-right it snows, to make me 
happier yet- I do so leve the snow !” 

Not once during that long day did Richard 
Anson get speech with her alone; but when 
night came he found her standing in a corner 
of the broad veranda among the withered 
vines, with the snow sifting down upon her 
uncovered head. 

‘*T have not breathed to-day,” she said, 
brightly ; ‘‘it is so close and crowded in the 
house, and so warm! I came out here to rest 
and refresh myself for a moment before going 
into the slow suffocation of the evening.” 

How beautiful she looked, clad all in white, 
as was her custom, with the snowflakes falling 
all about her! No wonder was it that wild, 
passionate, mad words came hurrying to Rich- 
ard Anson’s lips. No wonder that the man 
who had been for weeks wavering in his alle- 
giance was now eager to confess himself untrue 
to himself and his own honor; but the girl, 
looking at him with a world of quiet scorn in 
her beautiful eyes, stilled him with a gesture. 

‘*You are Mary’s promised husband,” she 
said. *‘*She loves you, and she has been very 
good to me. One word—one look— which 
could pain her will make me hate you for ever. 
Let us goin.” And they went in together. 

That night—her ‘‘ birthnight” as she called 
it—Blanche was as restless as the drifting 
snowflakes outside. She was feverishly merry 


and talkative--dancing, singing, jesting--the 
life and centre of all their merriment. 
Only Mary looked at her anxiously. ‘Tam 


afraid you are going to be ill, dear,”” she whis- 
pered. ‘*You grow paler and paler.” But 
Blanche kissed her into silence. 

‘*T shall not sit up for Christmas,” she said ; 
‘*Tam tired; and by-the-way, Mary, I have had 
a big fire built in my room to-night, encugh to 
roast an ox, but I shall not let you in when 
you come to bed, for you would find it so com- 
fortable that you would keep me awake half 
the night talking, and I want to rest.” 

A mément later and she was flitting about, 
leaving her ‘* good-nights”” among the merry 
company. Contrary to her usual custom, she 
kissed both Mr. and Mrs. Earle. 

‘*Itis my birthnight,” she said, ‘‘and you 
have been so good to me.” And then, just as 
she was going out at the door, she turned back, 
and taking a snowdrop from the flowers on 
her breast, dropped it at Richard Anson’s feet 
without a word. 

How bright and warm her room was! She 
wavered for an instant, and gasped, as she 
opened the door ; then shut it behind her, and, 
moving a great cushioned chair close up before 
the leaping blaze in the great fireplace, sat 
down and closed her eyes. 


Curistmas Day dawned bright and fair, but 
it brought only sorrow to Earle House, for 
morning brought with it the tidings that 
Blanche, beautiful, bright, and well - beloved 
Blanche, had disappeared. How, when, or 
where, no one knew. The maid—sent to 
awaken her when breakfast-time came, and 
she, generally the earliest of them all, was 
absent from amongst them—found her room 
empty, the fireplace full of dead ashes, and 
the clothes that her young mistress had worn 
that last evening lying damp and disordered 
in a chair upon the hearth. And from that 
day to this nothing further has ever been heard 
or seen of Blanche Earle—beautiful, willful 
Blanche—the ‘‘ Snow-Baby.” 


A CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
ese 





By Emma A. Opper. 


\ OU have inserted Joshua Prouty in the 
: §|| classification, Miss Rogers ? son of Gid- 
RUG} eon Prouty, born 1802; married-——” 
“|| | ‘* Yes, Mr. Prouty.” 

Ax} ‘Thank you. And you have en- 
Sy tered the testimony of Leonard Prouty, 
of Chicago, concerning the design of the coat- 
of-arms ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘Thank you, Miss Rogers. If you are at 
leisure I have my introduction ready for copy- 
ing: ‘The Prouty family in A.erica was 
founded by Christopher Prouty, who, sailing 
from England in 1634, With his wife Priscilla, 
settled at Dorchester-——’ ” 

‘Tt is quite. legible, Mr. Prouty.” 

His secretary spread the manuscript before 
her, unscrewed the cover of an ornamental 
inkstand, pushed a wisp of her fluffy blonde 
hair out of her blue eyes, and went demurely 
to work. 

Mr. Prouty went back into his study, which 
adjoined the room which his secretary occu- 
pied. As he sank into his deep, soft-padded 
easy-chair, he bent forward, half unconsciously, 
and turned the brass-framed mirror on his ta- 
ble in sucha position as to reflect that corner of 
the next room in which sat his secretary. He 
found it pleasant, when, looking up from the 
letters he was me*aodically reading and label- 
ing, his glance fell upon the mirror, to note 
therein the dim, almost spiritual, vision of a 
fair head, bent downward, the glint of a silver 
hairpin half lost in a soft coil, and the outline 
of a soft-tinted cheek and a round chin pressed 
into a pretty semblance of two by a rim of 
white collar; and Mr. Prouty respectfully and 
innocently enjoyed that pleasure. From a like 
guileless motive he was wont, in his mental 
references to her, to call his secretary by her 
first name, which was Polly. He thought 
Polly a very pretty name. 

He had begun to be faintly suspicious that 
the acquirement of a secretary was the one re- 
deeming point in the compilation of a family 


luistory. 
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He had undertaken it merely asa recreation ; 
at forty-five-—but, with his muscular. form, in- 
clining to stoutness, and his genial, fresh-com- 
plexioned face, he looked ten years younger ; 


| business with an ample bank account and 
nothing to do. He intended the acceptance of 
no pecuniary remuneration; he expected to 
present a copy, gilt-leaved, and in gilt-lettered 
bindings, to every existing Prouty. 

It had gradually dawned upon him that the 
task was an onerous one. The Prouty family 
was alarmingly large and widely scattered. 
Mr. Prouty, during the past seven months, 
had traveled over a large portion of the United 
States ; pored over deeds and wills and mar- 
riage-records in court-houses innumerable; 
deciphered inscriptions in scores of ceme- 
teries; and written 1672 letters and received 
1672 in return, upon all of which Mr. Prouty 
had paid the postage. And as yet the history 
was, so to speak, in a stage of red and pulpy 
infancy. 

The comparative feebleness and vanity of 
the effort, also, had now and then forced itself 
upon his consciousness. It had occurred to 
him that whether Jabez Prouty had been born 
in 1720 or 1721, and when Melancthon Prouty 
had married Nancy Higginson; and whether 
the tail of the lion which stood on his rear legs 
in the centre of the coat-of-arms should pro- 
perly curl and wave to the left, as was urged 


Leonard Prouty, of Chicago—were not, per- 
haps, the most profound and pressing problems 
of the day. 

It wanted three days till Christmas. Mr. 
street beneath—Twenty-eighth Street—caught 
a vibration of the coming festival in the fiux 
of shoppers from the houses opposite, the pro- 
fusion of messenger-boys and expressmen, 
and the rattling rush of drygoods delivery- 
wagons. At the present moment Mr. Prouty, 
glancing in either direction, discovered two 
highly dissimilar figures approaching: from 
the west, a tall young man in a peculiar garb of 
long black overcoat and wide felt hat; fiom 
the east, a short young man in a short, pale- 
tinted overcoat and a silk hat. 
rang, therefore, twice in quick succession, Mr. 
Prouty evinced no surprise. The callers were 
his nephews, Selkirk Prouty, the son of his 


monly known as Bub Todd, his departed 
sister’s son. For some years Mr. Prouty had 
contributed, unmurmuringiy, the vastly greater 
share of their support. 


well-ordered bachelor household sounded ; and 
his nephews were shown in. 

Selkirk Prouty sat down on a sofa with 
decorous dignity; Bub Todd threw himself 
into a chair with haste and violence. Neither 
had greeted Mr. Prouty; it was a formality 
which they commonly omitted. 

‘** Beastly cold weather,” said Bub, deposit- 
ing his hat on a table—his last call had been 


necessary for its purchase—and flipping the 
shade on the chandelier with his silver-headed 
stick. ‘* Where did you get that?” He strode 
turbulently across the room to stare atan etch- 
ing on the wall. ‘‘ Oh. come now, you didn’t 
think you were getting a good thing when you 
got that? It’s execrable. Bah!” 

“*T took a fancy to it,” said Mr. Prouty, 
apologetically. 

‘* Beastly, beastly!” Bub tapped his light- 
uppered shoe sharply, took an impatient turn 
about the room, and bolted off towards the 
secretary’s desk. 

Bub was gener: lly understood to be an artist. 
He had a high-priced studio up-town, patron- 
ized the best models, and enriched the art- 
material store at which he dealt. But—the 


his weighty bills—with the exception of nine 
which Mr. Prouty had bought and presented 
to friends, he had never as yet sold a picture. 
Had Mr. Prouty been aware that the nine 
paintings stood faced to the wall in nine respect- 
ive back garrets, save only on days when he 
was expected to dinner, his bewilderment might 
have been less. 
nephew’s copious explanations—heard gallery 
committees called cads and private collectors 
roosters—in puzzled sympathy. 

Selkirk Prouty loosened the red silk hand- 
kerchief which incased his somewhat lengthy 
neck, cleared his throat, and picked up a 
volume from the table. 

‘**G, Lambert Robinson,’” he read, with 
sternness. ‘‘Is it possible that you admire 
that imbecile’s bosh ?” 

**T think it—harmless!” Mr. 
tered. 

‘*He is a fellow of tenth-rate ability,” said 
Selkirk, severely. ‘* His productions are trash 
—doggerel.” He dropped the book in a weari- 
ness of disgust; stroked his chin with a lan- 
guid hand, and strolled in the direction of the 
secretary. 

Selkirk was literary; the fact, by reason of 
the peculiarities of his apparel and the length 
of his hair, was easily discernible. He had 
bachelor apartments on Washington Square, 
including an expensively fitted study and a 
large library ; and Selkirk employed his time 
in writing poetry. 
dubious. 
own expense—or at Mr, Prouty’s; but the first 
edition, with the exception of press copies, 
still lay untouched on the publishers’ shelves. 
Mr. Prouty, while surprised at the result, was 
a firm believer, through the iterations of his 
nephew, in the depraved idiocy of reviewers 
and the crassitude of the reading public. 

Mr. Prouty looked through the door to 
where his secretary sat, well hemmed in by his 


Prouty fal- 


’ 





nephews. He was aware that their visits had 


for the purpose of extracting the ten dollars | 


As it was, he listened to his | 


| 


| he was retired from an inherited mercantile | 


by Renwick Prouty, of New Orleans, or bend | 
to the right, uncurled, as was insisted upon by | 


Prouty, looking through his window into the | 


When the bell | 


deceased brother, and Benjamin ‘Todd, com- | 


The light step of one of the maids of his | 





fact was inexplicable to Mr. Prouty, who met | 





What became of it was | 
He had published a volume at his | 





tripled in frequency and length during the past 
seven months, and that the carpet on either 
side of his secretary’s desk had begun to look 
positively dingy and worn; he was aware, in 
short, that his nephews were jointly and sever- 
ally in love with Polly Rogers. 

Mr. Prouty had told himself that this state 
of affairs was highly gratifying. He had be- 
come attached to his pretty secretary ; he was 
fully conscious of it. What, then, could he so 
much desire for her as an eventual comfortable 
settlement? He was aware that, were his 
showering hand withdrawn, a settlement with 
Bub Todd or Selkirk Prouty would not be 
comfortable ; but he had no intention of with- 
drawing it. Apparently, as the situation 
promised, he should be able, by proxy, to 
provide for Polly all the rest of her life; and 
the thought was a pleasing one. But whether 
he should provide for Mrs. Bub Todd or Mrs. 
Selkirk Prouty was a mystery which, though 
Mr. Prouty had made scme few delicate and 
hesitant attempts to lighten it, was as yet un- 
solved. 

His bronze clock struck twelve; Bub and 
Selkirk detacied themselves, slowly, from the 
secretary’s desk. 

‘How shall you spend Christmas?” Mr. 
Prouty inquired, accompanying his nephews 
to the door, with his usual cheerful cordiality, 
and quietly inserting an indorsed check into 
the hand of each—an attention which Selkirk 
received with a bow in which there was an ele- 


chalant wave of the hand. 
‘‘T skall join friends at Old Point Comfort.” 


Selkirk rejoined, adjusting his red silk hand- | 


kerchief. 


! 


On 


and Japanese bric-A-brac, and sheet music. 
He had been drawn into the crowd surging 


| westward along Fourteenth Street, and been 


' and been 


| more hopelessly lost. 


borne up Sixth Avenue like a straw in the 
rapids, yelled at by the proprietors of booths 
on either hand, and gazing confusedly over the 
sea of surrounding heads at five-cent Christmas 
cards, five-cent ccrnucopias, five-cent jumping- 
jacks, five-cent green tin alligators, five-cent 
pincushions on clamshells, and five-cent plush 
monkeys on strings. He had been carried 
round the corner and into Twenty-third Street, 
squeezed, mussed and fatigued, 
through a shadowy succession of stores in 
which hundreds of pretty girls had shown him 
millions of articles; and in which cashboys 
had rushed and floor-walkers had perspired, 
and sealskinned shoppers had chattered deaf- 
eningly ; and in which he had grown more and 
He had even drifted, 


| dazedly, into a toyshop, and looked at rubber 


dolls and wocden soldiers and tin horses and 
flannel dogs on wheels. And he had come 


| home wearied, rumpled and empty-handed. 


thoughtfully. 


| —to indulge the fatherly warmth of his 


He sat down with his chin in his hands, 
He reflected that his impulse 
had been a foolish one ; and that the abortive- 
ness of his ettort was not to be regretted. 
Undoubtedly he should be able—possiblygsoon 

Tesirs 
in the presentation of a handsome wedding- 
gift. Mr. Prouty informed himself that he 


| was exceedingly happy in the contemplation of 
ment of condescension, and Bub with a non- | 


‘*Geoff Smith’s going to have some of us | 


fellows up the river somewhere,” said Bub, 
putting his hat on a corner of his head. 
‘Where will you be ?” he added, incidentally, 
with his head in the hall. 

**T shall dine at home,” Mr. Prouty replied. 
‘*T have invited your Aunt and Uncle Tib- 
bals to dinner, and Miss Rogers. Her board- 
ing-house dinner would not be a cheerful one, 
you know.” 

‘*No?” cried Bub, shortly. 

‘** Indeed !” said Selkirk, with ironical em- 
phasis, closing the door with a snap. Mr. 
Prouty, abashed and bewildered, turned back. 
Polly was standing in the doorway with his 
manuscript in her hand, her slender form and 
peachy face and soft, light hair charmingly 
outlined against the half-drawn porti¢re. Mr. 
Prouty forgot his perplexity in the sight. 

‘*T am so sorry I have not been able to finish 
it,” she was saying. ‘‘I will take it home.with 
me, if I may.” Polly’s hours ended at twelve ; 
in the afternoon she copied in a down-town 
office. 

‘*No, no; I will not allow it, Miss Rogers,” 
her employer responded, quite warmly. ‘It is 
through no fault of your own; you were inter- 
rupted,” he added, with pleasant jocularity. 

Polly smiled in return. 

‘* They are agreeable fellows—my nephews,’ 
Mr. Prouty pursued; ‘“ rather attractive.” 

‘* They seem pleasant,” Polly responded. 

‘They are unlike, to be sure,” said Mr. 
Prouty, musingly. ‘‘Selkirk has dignity and 
repose of manner; Benjamin, with equal sta- 
bility of character, Iam sure, is more impuls- 
ive—more effervescent. Which style do you 
consider the most engaging, Miss Rogers ?” 

‘“*T have not thought of it,” said Polly, 
meeting his eyes serenely, and with some gen- 
tle surprise. 

** They are estimable young men, both, Miss 
Rogers,” said Mr. Prouty, desperately. ‘I 
believe them to be of deep intrinsic worth, 
with possibilities of warm affection and pro- 
tecting strength, should—should there be oc- 
casion for it.” 

‘*T do not doubt it, Mr. Prouty,” said Polly, 
sweetly. 

‘*They would make good husbands—they 
would make a good husband, Miss Rogers,” 
said Mr. Prouty, speaking hoarsely in the diffi- 
cult embarrassment of his effort. 

‘*T am sure you are right,” said Polly. She 
raised her blue eyes in faint alarm, and spoke 
soothingly. 

Her jaunty checked jacket and her high- 
feathered hat hung on a hook near. She put 
the latter on, and smiled up timidly at Mr. 
Prouty from under a scrap of vail which 
stopped at the tip of her straight little nose. 
Mr. Prouty helped her into her jacket, and 
restored her fallen handkerchief, and stood 
looking at her with the admiring thrills and 
the gentle comfort which the sight of her 
always gave him, while she pulled on her yel- 
low gloves and buttoned them with an extracted 
hair-pin, and tucked her hands into her 
monkey-skin muff, and tripped away. He 
even crossed to his window, inthralled by her 
softening influence, and watched her flitting 
out of sight, followed by the admiringly retro- 
verted eyes of five successive men whom she 
met. It occurred to Mr. Prouty that the prac- 
tice of turning on the street to gaze backward 
was an Offensive one. He put his papers in 
order absently, and went down to lunch. 


’ 


| his hands. 


this prospect; he smiled broadly, and rubbed 
He was obliged to keep his mind 
faithfully upon the smile and the attrition of 
his hands in order to continue them; but he 
performed them, with mechanical regularity, 
for some time. <b: 

At twelve o’clock on Christmas -Day Mr. 
Prouty, his fine form clothed in holiday attire 
and his handsome face flushed with eager an- 
ticipation, awaited his three expected guests in 
his study. 

Below, the parlors were thrown open, along 
vista of comfortable elegance, with flowers in 
fancy baskets and leaping grate-fires; and the 
darkened dining-room shone with the bright 
array of silver and the sprinkling of tinted 
fairy-lights and the scintillations of the laden 
sideboard; and the odor of the little pig 


| patiently roasting in the range mingled with 
the aroma of the plum-pudding steaming above 


| gasp, and strove to speak. 


it, and gently floated in. 

The bell rang, and Mr. Prouty, pacing his 
study-floor with an irregularity of pleasurable 
emotion, hurried downward. 

Selkirk Prouty was removing his outer gar- 
ments before the hall-mirror. He wore a turn- 
down collar of some width, covered in the 
rear by his falling locks, and joined in front 
by a blue silk scarf; and he carried a package. 
He greeted Mr. Prouty, standing in speechless 
astonishment, with a gracious smile. 

‘*T altered my arrangements,” he explained, 
with benignity, ‘‘and resolved to join you at 
your Christmas dinner. Ah; rather cozy,” he 
admitted, rubbing his hands before the grate, 
with an unbending of complacent benevolence. 
‘*Miss Rogers has not arrived? I have a 
slight token to present to her.” He un- 
wrapped a volume of his poems and placed it 
at a conspicuous point on the mantel. 

Mr. Prouty opened his lips forcibly, with a 
He assured him- 


| self, strenuously, that nothing more gratifying 


could possibly have occurred. It would be an 


| excellent opportunity for the furtherance of 


| moving his pale gloves. 


his hopes regarding Polly; possibly the.occa- 
sion would bring about a happy culmination. 
He reproached himself for having omitted 
Selkirk from his primal arrangement. 

‘*T wish to see Miss Rogers privately, by- 
the-way,” Selkirk continued. ‘I have a mat- 
ter to discuss with her which has been for 
some time upon my mind, and it occurred to 
me to embrace this opportunity.” 

‘* Certainly — certainly,” Mr. Prouty , mur- 
mured. He looked at his nephew hopefully. 


| His well-poised dignity, his self-centred man- 


liness, had never appeared to greater advant- 
age, surely. If there were a choice between his 
nephews as regarded their fitness for Polly, 
Mr. Prouty believed that Selkirk was that 
choice. 

‘*If some little manigement proves, neces- 
sary for my seeing Miss Rogers privately,” 
Selkirk added, spreading his blue scarf, ‘I 
may depend on your assistance !” 

‘* Assuredly, assuredly,” Mr. 
sponded, with hurried warmth. 

“Ah, thanks!” Selkirk sank into a chair, in 
a languor of self-recollection. 

The bell pealed; Mr. Prouty hastened into 
the hall with a beating heart—and stopped in 
amazement. 

It was Bub Todd, and a messenger-boy 
carrying a large and very carefully enveloped 
burden. 

‘*Didn’t look for me, eh?” 


Prouty _re- 


said Bub, re- 
‘** Well, changed 
my plans and concluded I'd drop in. Just put 


| on another plate, Molly,” he remarked to the 
| retreating girl. 


Perhaps it was the unending procession of 


feet which passed the dining-room window 
feet imbued with a holiday spirit—that gave 
Mr. Prouty a highly agreeable idea. He went 
up-stairs and put on his hat and overcoat, with 
a brisk step and a beaming face. He knew 
nothing about buying Christmas presents, 
having had small experience; but it had 
struck him that it would be a very pleasant 
thing to buy a present for Polly. It would 
be—what he surely owed her—a token of his 
esteem and of his appreciation of her services. 
It was five o’clock when he got back. He 
had walked down Broadway looking into win- 
dows, in helpless indecision, at velvet bonnets, 
and satin candy-boxes, and photographs of 
actresses and royal personages, and long gloves, 


‘* Two, Mary,” Mr. Prouty faltered. 

Bub glanced into the parlor; frowned at 
the disclosure of his cousin, and lowered his 
voice. 

‘*She ain’t here yet? Brought her a little 
present: little thing I’ve been doing.” Ue re- 
moved its wrappings, and placed it in an ad- 
vantageous light against the hat-rack. ‘‘ How’s 
that?” He rubbed his dangling glass with his 
scented handkerchief, and seized Mr. Prouty’s 
lapel. ‘*See here, I want to see her when she 
comes; want to have a confab about a little 
matter. Keep the gang off and give me a 
chance, will you—eh ?” 

Mr. Prouty hesitated, bewilderedly. Bub’s 
impulsiveness, his off-hand spontaneity, struck 
him with fresh force, and favorably. Perhaps 
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Polly’s clinging sweetness 
certain that Polly’s nature was one ef clinging 
sweetness—would crave more 
demonstrative ardor than Selkirk would be 
likely to lavish upon her ; perhaps 

Bub would make her happier. 

‘* Eh ?” Bub repeated, sharply. 

‘* Why, yes; to be sure, my boy,” said Mr. 
Prouty, with dazed cordiality; and Bub saun- 
tered into the parlor, yawning. 

The bell jingled again, this time with a 
gentle timidity. Mr. Prouty felt a thrill, half 
of poignant pleasure and half of painful ap- 
prehension, tingle through him. He went for- 
ward at an unsteady pace. 

Yes —it was Polly. She met Mr. Prouty 
with a pleasant smile, and a pretty flush, and 
laid her gloved hand in his, with her blue eyes 
swiftly raised to him; and covered his agitated 
silence by chatting brightly of the day and the 
weather, as she laid aside her jacket, and rolled 
up her gloves and put them in her muff, and 


pinned her vail to her hat, and pressed her | 


dextrous hands to the shining blonde aureole 
above her charming face, and went with her 
host into the warm, fire-lighted, flower-scented 
parlor. 

She started back in shy alarm at the sight of 
the two masculine figures within., Selkirk rose 
hastily from the chair in which he was half 
dozing. Bub bounded from the sofa upon 
which he was unconventionally reclining. 
They hurried forward simultaneously, and 
Polly bowed to them each, with a sweetly im- 
partial smile. Bub looked at Selkirk frown- 
ingly ; Selkirk returned the look with haughty 
coldness. 

“Tt is a delightfully beautiful day, Miss 
Rogers,” he remarked, drawing a chair near 
to her. 

‘*It is very pleasant,” said Polly. 

“The glad Christmas-tide—who does not 
welcome it?’ Selkirk demanded. He looked 
suggestively and severely at Mr. Prouty, and 
Mr. Prouty, with a sudden startled remem- 
brance, turned hastily to Bub. 

‘*T_I have some engravings i think you 
have not seen, Benjamin,” he said. ‘* They 
are in the back parlor.” 

Bub had slapped down a chair at Polly’s 
vacant side. : 

** Jolly day, Miss Rogers ?” he observed. 

‘*They are from recent French paintings, 
Benjamin,” said Mr. Prouty, anxiously. ‘* You 
will be interested in examining them.” 

‘“‘T'm awfully glad you’re on hand,” Miss 
Rogers,” said Bub, turning upon Mr. Prouty 
with an amazed and threatening glare. 

“Tt is a day of bright associations and 
blessed hopes,” Selkirk proceeded. 

‘*T have not shown you my new edition of 


‘ Carlyle,’ Selkirk,” Mr. Prouty faltered, struck | 


by a wave of confused recollection. - ‘‘ If you 
will come up-stairs for a moment to the 


’ 


library-—" 


‘Tt is a season of peace and love,” said | 
Selkirk, with a stern gazc of wrathful conster- | 


nation at Mr. Prouty. 

‘** You're looking tip-top, Miss Rogers,” Bub 
put in. 

‘* They include some Bonheurs and Meisso- 
niers, Benjamin,” said Mr. Prouty, dazedly. 
‘* Tf you will come into the back parlor——” 

Bub rose to his limited height with a violent 
jerk. Mr. Prouty wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead. 

‘There is a portrait and biography, Sel- 
kirk,” he gasped, with Bub’s fierce eyes upon 
him. ‘*Shall we go up to the library ?” 

‘* What do you mean by not going, sir ?” 
Bub demanded, eying his tall cousin fero- 
ciously. 

‘*To whom are you speaking, sir?” Selkirk 
rejoined, rising with stern dignity. 

** Miss Rogers, may I request you to accom- 
pany me to the further end of the room? I 
desire to speak to you privately; without in- 
terference.” 

** Will you go into the hall with me, Miss 
Rogers ?” Bub demanded, glowing with wrath. 

Polly, standing with fluttering breath and 
clasped hands, was timidly, shrinkingly silent. 

Bub glared at Selkirk. 

‘*You’re a cad, sir!” he remarked, 
savage force. 

** You’re a puppy,” Selkirk responded, with 
equal ire. 

Mr. Prouty mopped the anguished beads 
from his brow, and gazed at Polly. Polly’s 
eycs were lifted to his. Her lips were parted 
tremulously ; her color came and went swiftly ; 
her soft eyes looked into his own with timorous 
fright and sweet appeal and yearning trustful- 
neas—and— 

Mr. Prouty stared at her in breathless won- 
der, in wide-eyed bewilderment, in dazed in- 
credulity, and delirious joy. A great light 
burst over him. He felt his face paling and 
his limbs trembling and his strength forsaking 
him; but he opened his arms wide. And his 
little secretary, bursting into a soft shower of 
tears, tripped into them, and threw her own 
snugly about his neck, and buried her ten- 
derly tearful, smiling face upon his breast. 

There was a pause of some duration. The 
rattle of a confectioner’s wagon outside, and 
the thud of an ice-cream pail on the pavement, 
resounded with a startling d‘stinctness. The 
roast - pig-and-plum- pudding odor wandered 
up, and mingled with the fragrance of the 
flowers. The brass dog on the mantel looked 
down in impassive calm. Bub Todd emitted 
a long, low-pitched whistle; strolled up and 
down the room for « space, with his hands in 
his pockets; sauntered into the hall and 
among his painting with its face towards the 

-board, and sauntered back. Selkirk 
Prouty cleared his throat; mechanically re- 
arranged a displaced lock; went tothe mantel 
and deposited his volume of poems behind a 
large vase; and sat down, reflectively. The 
bell rang a loud and cheerful peal, and the 


with 


Mr. Prouty was | 
warmth, more 


yes, surely | 
| six weeks later, and sailed with her late em- 


| years. 
| lame, and his left arm was almost useless from 


| not quite hidden by the bronze-red mustache 
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maid came up to admit the two remaining 
guests, and to announce the readiness of the 
Christmas dinner. —_ 


Mr. Provuty’s secretary became Mrs. Prouty 


ployer on a European wedding tour. The 


| numerous Proutys resident in America have 
| not as yet received a gilt-edged copy of their 


family history, for the reason that it has never 
been completed. 


John Lapham’s Make-believe 
Christmas. 


By Mary A. DENtson, 
Author of ** That Husband of Mine,” ete. 


ASO es ICTURE to yourself a large, grimy 
Ds oS. ~Wareroom, indefinite as to distance 
“MDF in a dim’ light, nearly tilled with 

4) boxes and bales, old chests, unused 
(sz lumber, save in one corner, where a 
¥ temporary partition made of crates 

ha) 


parted off the lLving-room of John 
Lapham, man-of-all-work in the old 
establishment of Clipps Bros. 

John had served the firm faithfully for ten 
He was slow in his movements, being 
an accident that had happened a few years be- 
fore he entered the establishment, where he 
seemed a fixture. 

A delicacy of contour characterized his face, 
that was almost womanish—large, eloquent 
eyes, as blue as the sky—a sensitive mouth, 





a face that might have belonged to an aristocrat 
of the first water, that did belong to a high- 
toned, sensitive gentleman, more fitted by na- 
ture for a station behind the counter than any 
one of Clipps Bros’. clerks, who looked down 
on ‘**Old Johnny Lapp,” as they called him, 
varied with an occasional fling at ‘* Little 
Johnny,” on account of his stoop; for John 
Lapham had never stood quite erect ever since 


| his terrible encounter with fire fifteen years 


before, when, an unknown hero, he saved more 
than one precious life, and made of himself a 
physical wreck. 

But to return to the old wareroom. Half 
way between the two massive pillars that sup- 
ported the ceiling stood a small camp-bed, 
always neatly made. A chair beside it, a nar- 
row chest of drawers picked up in an auction- 
room, a washstand and foot-bath, completed 
the furnishing of this unique bedroom, whose 
walls only a stretch of fancy could furnish. 

The windows, set high up in the masonry, 
were gray with years of dirt and cobwebs, only 
excepting the corner where a red curtain, made 
of some cheap cloth, hung before the aperture 
left for a door in the room so quaintly outlined 
with crates. A larger curtain of the same color 
concealed a tiny bedroom, in which slept the 
pretty, nameless waif whom John had cher- 
ished from the day he found her weeping 
heside the bed of a decrepit old creature, who 
had sold apples on the corner of Clipps Bros.’ 
store for more years than he or she could 
remember. 

** Lal,” the child called herself, and could 
give no other name. She appeared to be about 
five years ola. The dying woman repeated 
over and over again the words, ‘‘I want to tell 
you,” each time with more emphasis than be- 
fore, then lapsed into insensibility, and died 
without telling. 

John Lapham looked at the child—a roseleaf 
amid the dirt and rags of the miserable garret. 
Into his pitying blue eyes looked her piteous 
brown ones with an unspoken question, which 
he understood and answered. 

He could not well be poorer, but for the sake 
of this homeless one he would economize some 
way. He was in lodgings. The Clipps Bros. 
had offered him a home, if he would stay in 
the old wareroom, once before. He would 
take it now—no rent to pay—and make it 
habitable for himself and the child. 

The name he did not like, but added a sylla- 
ble, that made it euphonious, less racy of the 
streets—he called her Lalla; and very sweetly 
it sounded on his tongue, for his voice was 
music itself. 

Inside the curtained door were Lalla and as 
much of beauty as could be wrought out of 
John’s limited resources. ‘The curious parti- 
tions were lined with pictures ; the chairs and 
tables were kept scoured white, as well as the 
board floor, which latter rejoiced in three or 
four brilliantly colored rugs, made out of rem- 
nants of cloth and flannel from the clippings of 
Clipp Bros. Here and there a pretty piece of 
ingenious needlework made chair or bracket a 
thing of beauty; but the loveliest bit of house- 
hold treasure in that limited space was Lalla, 
the fifteen-year-old waif, the most precious of 
all John’s possessions. 

The fire roared in the old cooking-stove on the 
night but one preceding Christmas Eve, In- 
tent on household duties, Lalla, in a dark-blue 
flannel gown, which fitted her lithe figure to 
perfection, moved round the room, now stop- 
ping before the pantry, now inspecting the 
oven, anon placing some dishes on the pretty 
round table, and now and then—it was only 
now and then, to be sure—shyly peeping into 
the mirror that hung suspended from the wall 
in the very best possible light, as if it appre- 
ciated Lalla’s exquisite beauty, and wished to 
enjoy it as often as possible. 

‘** Now, there’s Papa John !” she exclaimed— 
she always called him Papa John—‘‘and my 
table scarcely set. What will he think of me?” 

The cakes in the oven were turning a ruddy 
brown, as if with pleasure at the sound of that 
halting footstep, and the tea-kettle was singing 
the old, old tune of welcome, which greets the 
poor man with as merry a symphony as if he 
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were the richest in the land, when the curtain 
was put aside, and the delicate, sensitive face 
she loved looked in upon her. 

‘* Oh, Papa John—snow! as sure as you're 
alive! Your old coat is starred all over with 
it!” she exclaimed, joyfully. ‘‘I have been 
wishing and hoping it would snow before 
Christmas !” and, taking two or three graceful 
steps, she ended close to his arm, which went 
round her and so enfolded her that she could 
not move, and did not, until he had kissed her 
two or three times. 

** Yes, it snows, my flower,” hesaid, brightly, 
assuming, perhaps, a brightness of tone that 
belied his heart just then ; for his eyes did not 
sparkle and dance as they usually did at sight 
of her. Indeed, there was a sadness in their 
light, a tenderness in their passion, that must 
have touched the sympathy of the heart ready 
to interpret sorrow. But for all that, his lips 
parted again in that brave smile, the braver, 
perhaps, that it was forced. 

‘*Come see what I have brought,” he said. 

“Oh!” she cried ; and the liquid eyes grew 
very stars for brightness. ‘‘ Oh!” she repeated 
over and over, as he drew from the pocket of 


| that capacious coat package after package, 


‘*then we are really going to have a Christmas 
dinner! I had given it all up.” 

‘* Yes, my darling. I’ve got everything but 
the turkey, and that’s laid..side to be brought 
home to-morrow, early. Clipps junior acted 
very nicely—very prettily, indeed, when he 
heard I had lost my Christmas money the way 
Idid. ‘It won’t do for you to go without Christ- 


mas,’ he said, ‘and I have something for you | 
to do outside of the business, which, if you | 
manage it all right, I'll give you double the | 


sum you lost.’ And so, my dear ’’—his voice 


faltered a little 


sides. 

darling, please God, as you never had befvre !” 
Why did he end with that heavy sigh ? 
‘*'Twenty dollars!” Lalla repeated. ‘‘ That’s 

a big sum of money; but then I won’t have you 

spend it on me. There’s your coat, my poor 

darling, that I've mended so often. It looks 


well enough on the outside, but I think you | 


might treat yourself to a new one, and let me 
go. I can make pretty gowns out of cheap 
things, so that they look very nice indeed ; but 
I stay at home, kept from storm and wind, 
while you have to go out in order to keep me 
in comfort. Indeed, you must get you a new 
coat. They are very cheap in the big stores— 
I've noticed the prices.” 

** We'll think of that,” said Papa John, after 
a little silence. 
packages.” 

**Oh, yes!” and she commenced the pleasing 
task. ‘‘ What nice things! Nuts and candy, 
and even a plum-pudding—and apples and 
grapes and oranges—won’t we have a big treat 
this Christmas ?—better than ever before !” 

‘* Yes, better, far better—different, far differ- 
ent—greater, grander—it will be a wonderful 
Christmas, indeed, to some of us; while to 
others ’—his voice broke and his lips trembled, 
but it was only for a moment. He smiled, 
positively smiled, while one experienced in the 
changes of the human countenance could have 
seen that his heart, great, and brave, and kind, 
was almost breaking. 

The cooking-stove had been set some ways to 
the right of the chimney, which had caused a 
great outlay for pipe; but the one cardinal 
virtue of that part of the premises—which 
looked, all but this corner, very gloomy indeed, 
after dark—was a brick fireplace of ample di- 
mensions, which at night was heaped with fuel 
from the remains of the broken boxes of Clipps 
Bros., a great pile of which filled one corner 
of the big wareroom. So their wood cost 
only the trouble of gathering and splitting, 
and made that make-believe room, as Lalla 
called it, the cheeriest, coziest nook on a 
Winter night that could be imagined. 

And there was Lalla, always beautiful, always 
neat and trim, eyes like diamonds, cheeks like 


roses, seated beside the little round table, work | 


in hand, while Papa John read the paper aloud, 
or continued or finished the story-book he had 
begun—a boon which the public library afforded 
them. 

To-night, for some reason, it seemed he could 
not read. Lalla had cleared away the dishes, 
placed on appropriate shelves and niches all 
the good things that had been bought for the 
feast, and Papa John had seated himself to 
read. 

But in vain he began. Something kept 
coming up in his throat, until finally he pushed 
the paper away, and said he believed he had 
taken a little cold—he was hoarse, scant of 
breath ; replying, however, to Lalla’s look of 
alarm, that it was nothing, indeed it was 
nothing, only a little turn that would pass off 
when the morning came. 

But as he spoke he looked in the soft, sweet 
eyes opposite, and caught himself struggling 
with a sob—yes, a genuine, womanish sort of 
sob—with which he wrestled till he had con- 
quered it, and then he smiled. He was one of 
those patient men whose smiles sometimes 
mean despair. 

‘* Suppose we don’t read to-night—suppose 
we talk instead,” he said, after a little pause. 
‘* Suppose we take up our old pastime of make- 
believe, and see what will come of it. Make a 
sort of dreamland of this present time, though 
we won’t be queens and princes, or even fairies, 
to-night, but simply two little children, you 
and I.” 

‘*Oh, won’t it be splendid !” the girl cried, 
clapping her hands, allowing her work to fall 
in her excitement, and lifting her wonderful 
brown eyes to him, a beautiful light in their 
spirit-like centres. ‘‘I do enjoy that so much ! 
Am I to goon with my work? I'd like to—it’s 
for Christmas, you know.” 





‘*T suppose I pleased him, | 
for he gave me twenty dollars—plenty to keep | 
a merry Christmas, and get you a present be- | 
Such a gift you shal! have this time, my | 





** But come, now, open the | 





** Certainly, by all means,” he said, ‘‘ white 
I adapt time and circumstances. I shali have 
to think a little.” 

‘* Your thinks are always so beautiful,” she 
said, with a sweet smile. 

‘*For instance,” he began again, dreamily, 
looking in the dancing firelight, possibly for 
inspiration, ‘‘ I am still John, and you Lalla, 
only we are two little children, and you are 
just a year younger than Iam. You, we will 
say, are ten, while 1 am eleven years old.” 

‘* Are we still living in the old warehouse ?” 
she asked, with a bright little gesture. 

“Oh, no. Far, fr different from this—at 
least for you. You are a rich man’s only 
daughter, and very beautiful, to make the story 
more complete. Your people live up-town in 
grand style, in one of the handsomest houses 
in the city. You have seen them with the gas- 
light shining through rich curtains of lace and 
silk, and pictures, and carving, and soft colers 
everywhere, with hints of luxury and beauty 
ever in the shadows that dance on the ceiling 
overhvad.” 

‘** Yes, I have seen them, and wondered and 
dreamed over their beauty,” she said, in a quiet 
way; ‘‘ wondered if I should ever live in one 
of them, not because I am not content as I am 
Iam quite, quite happy here with you. It is 
only that we are so used to make-believe, you 
know—I think, perhaps, that is the reason 
why,” and her brown eyes smiled over into 
his blue ones. ‘‘ Well, if I live in that lovely 
house, of course you live there, too.” 

‘* No, indeed,” he made answer. ‘‘I ama 
poor boy, but you are a wealthy little girl—at 
least your father is known as the richest banker 
in all the city, and he is very fond of you— 
almost as fond as I am.” 

‘* Well, I guess if you are only a little boy, 
he is a good deal fonder,” laughs Lalla. 

‘*Oh, no, that could not be. I’m your very 
shadow. No pleasure is complete to me unless 
you share it. I think of you the last thing at 
night, the first hour in the morning. I am 
over at your house on every occasion, watch 
for you at school and on the street, share all 
the toys, the sweetmeats I get with you—ay, 
often go without, myself, for the pleasure of 
giving all to you.” 

‘** That’s just like you—you do it now,” she 
says, with a fond gaze in his gentle face. 
‘* Well, go on; of course Iam delighted with 
everything you bring me. Ido so love to be 
remembered.” 

‘* Yes ;” and he smiles, looking into the fire. 
‘*You think there is no one like little John; 
but the years roll on. I grow to be a tall lad ; 
you, something like what you are now; that 
is, supposing you were richly dressed and 
housed, and still I worship you. As I said be- 
fore, I am poor, and you are wealthy. For 
you the carriage, lackeys, footmen, luxurious 
drives in the Park,while I follow at an humble 
distance on foot.” 

““Ah, that is not like me!” she spoke up, 
brightly. ‘‘ You should ride with me—-that is, 
in the make-believe world of which you are 
talking. Do I forget you? do I look down 
upon you, because you are poor?” 

‘*By no means; but your mother objects. 
Your father, proudas a prince, wants no poor 
young man round his daughter. He can 
dower you well; you have admirers in plenty, 
the sons of rich or famous men, and though I 
love you more than they all, and though I have 
brains and brawn, and a will to work, I have 
no money as yet, and so they despise me.” 

‘*T'm glad it’s only make-believe,” said the 
girl, an hcnest indignation glowing in eye and 
cheek. *'I would never allow them to look 
down upon you; that is, if—I—I-——” 

‘*If you loved me—say it out—it is only 
make-believe, you know.” 

‘* But you see—it seems some way to be so 

real—this story—as you tell it—and though- 
I am very, very fond of you—why—well, I 
would never look down upon you in that way, 
you see, any more than I could on—oh!” and 
she covered her face to hide the blushes that 
rolled up to her forehead, 2nd even spread 
over the fair young neck. 

‘*T understand, my dear, and I believe you,” 
he said, softly, his voice intense with feeling. 
‘* You are thinking of Philip, God bless him ! 
just as Philip is thinking about you. Don’t 
break his heart, if this make-believe should 
ever happen to come true. If you should be 
rich, I mean, while he is struggling so hard! 
so hard, to make himself a name.” 

‘* But I never shall be rich,” interrupted 
Lalla, a little impatiently, letting her hands 
fall. ‘‘I wish I might— Oh, Papa John! if I 
only could be rich! for your sake! Then you 
would see whether I had memory and a heart ; 
then--but I forget, we are not out of make- 
believe land yet; what comes next. DolI grow 
lifted up, and wicked? or do I stand by my 
poor lover, though all the world say No ?” 

‘*She did not stand by me,” he said, bitterly, 
his voice falling; ‘‘father and mother and 
friends, and, above all, gold, won—not her 
heart, but they took her away from me. That 
was twenty-five years ago—my Philip is twenty- 
three to-morrow. He will be here to eat our— 
shall we say make-believe—Christmas dinner? 
Shall we call to-morrow—Philip’s birthday— 
Christmas? I don’t think he can stay longer 
than to-morrow.” 

Lalla’s eyes glowed—her face was splendid 
as she laughed out of the gladness of her 
heart, the gladness that Philip was coming— 
the handsome, noble Philip. 

‘* To-morrow !” she said. ‘* How very odd it 
would seem! I never heard before of a make- 
believe Christmas; but tell me more. Why 
did you let me personate that wicked woman 
who was not faithful to you; that wicked 
woman ?” 

‘*Hush child! you don’t know what you 
say,” and his fine features worked with emo- 
tion. ‘I never thought her wicked—never; 
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sie was, perhaps, a little weak, and she mar- | 


ried, and I married; our lives went separate 
ways. Her husband was a rich profligate, and 
made her unhappy; my wife was a sweet, 
quiet little woman, who lived only a few years, 


and went to heaven when Philip came to earth. 
Ah, well, how strangely things turn! I had 


revenge !” 
‘Papa John!” and Lalla bent over to look 
in eyes, her own severe and sorrowful. 
‘** T never dreamed that you were revengeful.” 

** Well, it was this way,” he said, raking the 
glowing coals in front of the blaze, and sigh- 
ing as he straightened himself again. 
saved her from a frightful death. You see 
these scars, this stoop in my shoulders, these 
almost useless limbs? Well, I was straight and 
tall and healthy enough before that. I saved 
her life, though, and her father’s, and wrecked 
myself.” 

‘You dear, glorious Papa John, that’s what 
you meant by revenge!” and the girl’s face 
grew like that of an angel as she sprang from 
her chair and fell on her knees beside him. 
‘* Then they knew you for the he:o you were! 
then they were ashamed that they had looked 
down upon you! 
loved you for that splendid daring !” 

‘** Child, they never knew it.” 


my 


his 
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ing and happy, soon had the kettle on and a 
little supper set out. 

‘**So you couldn’t come on Christmas Day!’ 
said Philip’s father, with a peculiar glance at 
his son. 


’ 


‘‘No, sir; that is, not very well,” Philip 
made answer. 
“Then we'll have our Christmas to-mor- 


row,” said Papa John. ‘* We’ve mostly got 


| our enjoyment out of make-believe things, eh, 


Crs 


| tained recess that night. 


Oh, how they must have | 


Her face changed as if a cloud had come | 


over it; her eyes and lips looked grieved. 

‘* How was that possible ?” she asked. 

‘* Nobod, knew, my dear. I was taken out 
senseless from under the fallen walls. saved by 
a beam that was caughtat an angle. They took 
me to the hospital, but I don’t think even she 
had recognized me, though she might. I do 


not know that any inquiries were ever made— | 
if so, they never reached me. for I was in hos- | 


pital over six months, and came out as you see 
me now.” 

‘*But what did Philip do all that time ?” 
asked Lalla. 

‘* Philip was a little boy, and a good woman, 
an aunt of mine by marriage, took care of him 
till [ came out and found this place, where I 
have been ever since.” 

‘*You dear, brave Papa John!” exclaimed 
Lalla, her eyes ful' of tears. *‘Oh, I never 
dreamed you were so glorious! No wonder 
Philip is proud of you. So Philip is coming 
o-morrow !” 

‘* Yes, and I really think we must have a 
nake-believe Christmas, too.” 


’ 


Lalla? We two, you s.*, have been so lonely 
that we often beguile tLe time with wonder- 
stories and odd fancies, so that we get up our 
own little entertainments, footlights, curtains, 
actors and all.” 

It was a most delightful evening, yet Lalla 
was puzzled, for though they exchanged jokes, 
and Papa John was sometimes at his funniest, 
and always at his best, yet there were queer 
little pauses, and she often caught both father 
and son looking at her with scarcely repressed 
curiosity——or was it pity ? 

Her pretty little head was full of conjectures 
as she laid it on the pillow in the little cur- 
What was the change 


in Philip? He was as b-ndsome, nay, hand- 


somer, than ever; yet, had he been quite as | 


bright and happy as the Philip of last Christ- 
mas, who brought her a few pretty presents, 
but made up by his heartiness when he pre- 
sented them, and blushingly begged for a kiss 
in return? Now there was a difference. Could 
it be that she had been remiss in any little at- 
tention; or, having grown older, perhaps a 
little formal, she was not so attractive in his 
eyes? 

The day dawned tardily in the great packing- 
room; what little sun could struggle through 
the dismal windows had begun to climb the 
two big brick pillars before Lalla knew, by the 
crackling of the fire in the stove, that Papa 


| John and Philip were up, getting breakfast ; 


‘*Do you really mean it?” asked Lalla, as | 


ihe opened wider her brown eyes; ‘* why, it 
von’t seem like Christmas.” 

‘“We must try our best to make it seem 
like, and then you and I—on the real Christ- 
mas Day—oh! I give it up,” and John sprang 
from his chair, taking two or three turns about 
the room, while the fire cracked and snapped, 
and danced up the wide, black chimney, and 
Lalla, still on her knees, braced herself against 
the chair, her troubled eyes following him. 

Fortunately at that moment the signal 
sounded for visitors, and Philip came in, a 
‘heerful, handsome fellow, and seated himself 
in front of the blazing fire, while Lalla, blush- 





for John was as handy as a woman about the 
house. 

When she went in the little living-room, she 
found it all bright with evergreen, the table 
set, and Philip bearing the honors of general 
manager, with a long, white towel tied to his 
waist. He looked so handsome, came forward 
so eagerly to wish her good-morning, the color 
deepening in his cheeks, his red lips and white 
teeth showing beneath the nattiest brown 
mustache, that Lalla forgot all about her 
doubts, and the two were like children. to- 
gether, till dinner was ready. 

‘** We have all forgotten our Christmas gifts,” 


making-believe, that it won’t be Christmas till 
to-morrow.” 

** Yes, we know; but for all that we will 
give our presents to-day, after dinner ; because 
we are bound you shall have two Christmas 
Days——if one of them is a sorrow to us.” 

Papa John bit his tips; he had gone too far. 
Lalla turned to him, her pretty red lips apart, 
her hand lifted, her eyes—those soft, brown, 
tender eyes—appealing to him with unspoken 
questions. 

‘Papa John, you are not going to die, are 
you ?” she asked, her voice trembling. 

‘ Not to-day, if I can help it,” he said, with 
an odd little laugh. 

‘* Why, you seem to act so strangely!” said 
Lalla. And there was Philip, with his eyes 
fixed on the plate before him, and as grave as 
a judge. ‘‘Is Philip going away?” she asked. 

Then Papa John made a tremendous effort 
to turn it all into a joke, and succeeded so well 
that Lalla had soon forgotten all about it, and 
dispensed the good cheer with a pretty show 
of authority which sat very gracefully upon 
her. 

After dessert—and they had been laughing 
and chatting almost two hours, when Lalla 
brought out the walnuts and the almonds and 
some choice grapes Papa John‘ had brought 
home-—-came the formality of gift-giving. 
Lalla blushingly proffered a pair of soft wool 
wristlets and a prettily illustrated book of shay- 
ing paper, which she had economized very 
conscientiously to procure. Philip opened his 
package of charmingly bound books, and Papa 


| John quietly laid a letter by the side of Lalla’s 


plate, but his dear old hands trembled as he 
did so, and he never dared to look into her 
sweet brown eyes. 
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become a part of my life, return you to those 
who have mourned you so long, glad of my 
share in the joys and sorrows that have per- 
fected your character. I give up a flower just 
opening—there is no worm at the root, no flaw 
in the heart. You have been carefully shielded, 
and no lady in the land has a fairer record.” 


Here Lalla looked up, pale and dazed. 

‘*Papa John,” she cried, in a changed voice, 
‘* what does it mean ?”’ 

‘*Do you remember I transacted some busi- 
ness for Clipp Bros. two days ago? I heard 
the conféssion of a villain, who stole you in 
your infancy. It was a matter concerning 
money—I need not go into particulars— nobody 
but I knows that you are the little heiress lost 
so long ago. I have known it only these two 
days. To-morrow will be your Christmas in a 
new home, clasped by the fond arms of your 
mother, who has mourned you so long. To- 
day is our make-believe Christmas—will it ever 
seem Christmas to me again ?” 

He was crying quietly now, his face hidden. 
Philip, with his head turned, wiped away the 
big tears that ran down his cheeks. 

Lalla went towards John Lapham, and put 
her arms about his neck. 

**Must I leave you?” she whispered. 

‘**My darling, you must,” he said, softly. 

‘*Can’t we run away? Ill go. I can’t live 
without you—and—Philip”—and she sobbed 
as if her heart would break, while the shadows 
in the old packing-house seemed to shudder as 
they listened. 

**Come, come, this will never do!” cried 
Papa John, springing up. ‘‘ Here we are all 
on the verge of a great surprise—it ought to be 


7? 


| a great joy—making our Christmas, which has 


‘* That is my gift to you,” he said, and sud- | 


denly sank down in his chair, and covered his 
face with both hands. 

Lalla looked at him, then at the letter ; lifted 
it, suspiciously, as if a thing given to her 
tremblingly and with tears could hardly bring 
her good luck, and then slowly opened it. 

As slowly she read, and every second, as her 


| eyes traveled down the fairly written page, she 


said Papa John; but he said it like a man | 


repeating a lesson he had learned by heart, and 
he was unwontedly grave. ‘‘I am sure,” 
added, after a short pause, ‘‘ my little girl has 


1 
ait 


| something bright and pretty for her old father. 


Philip brought his gifts, and I mine. We will 
wait till after dinner, however,” he added, 
more gravely, as Lalla rose, thinking to bring 
her own little gifts. 

‘* But really, Papa John,” she said, ‘‘ it 
don’t seem quite right to give things till surely 
Christmas, and that was the reason I waited. 
You know, and we all know, in spite of this 








VEN hundred years ago 


ae 


Sang the wild December gale, 


And the whirling drifts of snow 


Eddied to its iron flail ; 


Borne in fitful blasts and sighing, 

Far-off chimes came faintly dying—- 
e - . ‘ | 
Christmas chimes rung loud and low 


Seven hundred years ago! 


Up the chimney yawning wide 
Leaped tife 
And they crowded in the hall, 


Knight and squire, lord and dame; 


Norman arch and oaken rafter 


Thrilled with wassail-shout and laughter— 
Kar they rang through night and snow — | 


! 
go! 


Seven hundred years a 


Round the shields along the wall 
Twined the holly, glistening green, 


ule-log’s roaring 


And the dancing firelight kissed 


Spear and crossbow ranged between ; 


On the arras, lord and knight 
Wavered in their ghostly fight, 


Flashed and faded with the glow, 


Seven hundred years ago! 


In the pause, the minstrels sang— 
Sang of Christ and Bethlehem; 


While the wind along the walls 


Caught the wild refrain from them ; | 


VHE chamber was full of the overpowering 
odor of tuberoses and orange-flowers. In 

an anteroom the bridesmaids laughed and 
chattered. Some one had left a door ajar, and 
through it I could see the stairways twined 


UNDER 


Continued from page 


Sang that sweet and strange old story, 
Of the Lord who left His glory, 
To the manger stooping low— 

All those years and years 


grew whiter, and her breath came quick, her 
hands shook. 

For the words that came with ashock as well 
as a revelation were these : 


**My Darina: 


to the little girl who has so long been the angel | 


of his poor home is a restoration of all she has 
been deprived of these many years—a home 
where every comfort abounds; a mother, ten- 


| der, beautiful, and loving: a grandfather, who 


THE MISTLET 


Can you see them—they who stood 
In the Yule-fire’s fitful shine, 
Seven hundred years a 


longs to see her before he dies and acknow- 





Papa John’s Christmas gift | 


ledge her as his heiress, and who will be the | 
Fortunatus to her we have so often talked about | 


in our make-believe days. You will no longer, 
my sweet flower, need a wishing-cap. You will 
live the fairy life you have loved to imagine. 
You are the little princess found in hodden- 
gray, that has been the theme of your favorite 
story. 


‘*And I, who give you up after you have | 


been so peaceful and happy, miserable. It 
won't do. Lalla, my flower, you will be as 
happy to-morrow as—as I shall, God willing. 
And now we must clothe our princess.” 

He brought in from some nook in the old 
packing-room a box filled with beautiful suits 


| that Clipps Bros. had furnished, and Lalla was 


soon arrayed in a lovely costume. A carriage 
stood at the door, and the still wond¢ring, be- 
wildered girl was driven to a palatial home. 

Is it not like a fairy story? Lalla, in her 
grandfather’s splendid mansion, her identity 
fully established, a Christmas gift to the hearts 
that had mourned her so long ?” 

Philip was there, too, and good Papa John. 
And when it was discovered that it was Laila’s 
mother Papa John had loved in his youth, and 
further on, saved from the fire, and that a gift 
of ten thousand dollars had been in keeping 
for him all these years, should he ever be 
found, Lalla felt that after all her real Christ- 
mas was quite as enjoyable as the make-believe 
holiday of yesterday. 

I might as well go a step further and add 
that Philip was taken up by the rich old grand- 
father and given a good position in his bank- 
ing-house, Papa John always made a welcome 
guest, and two years afterward Lalla became a 
happy wife, and was married to Philip on 
Christmas Day. 
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, ' 
ago! 


In the castle by the ‘Tyne? 
Ghosts that play their old parts over— 


flame— 


Scarcely louder than a sigh, 


There are two heads bending low | 


Laughing 


At the kiss that lies between— 
Lo! how high the Yule-flame flashes! 


But the end 





A CHRISTMAS 


W. 


> 


By 
thick with holly and mistletoe, and the tall 
fronds of palms shining under myriads of 
rose-colored lights. From the drawing-rooms 
arose the hum of many voices, the soft swish 
of rich trains, the confused murmur of a well- 


ETTA 


| bred crowd. 





Lord and gleeman—girl and lover 
Underneath the mistletoe, 
Seven hundred years ago: 


Clearer than the Noél shout 
Or the jester’s laughter high, 
Steals a little, rippling voice 


| 

} - - 1 
And a sweeping robe’s soft fall 
| Minever and purple pall— 


Lest they touch the mistletoe! 
lips that breathe apart— 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Eayer lips that nearer lean— . 

| Hands that touch and eyes that smile 
| 

| 


is—dust and ashes! 
And these lips turned cold, I trow, 


. 
. | 
| 


? 


This is all that man can say; 
This is all the shadows tell; 
Death or Life the stronger proved— 
Then the awful silence fell! 
Cold the kisses, dumb the laughter— 
Comes the Nune dimittus after; 
Yew instead of mistletoe, 
Seven hundred years ago! 


In the hollow castle hall 
Ruin holds its ghostly reign ; 
Minstrel’s carol, jester’s shout, 


Never more will ring again— 


' | 


Seven hundred years ago! | 


GHOST. 
PIERCE. 


Mirabel, to kill time, began to 
rearrange the point-lace vail over my dress of 
duchesse satin. I noticed that her hands shook. 

*** Peace on earth, good will towards men,’” 
she murmured, as a chime of Christmas bells 


| 
| 


Never more the roaring 
Fling their flame in wavering spires 
Nor in Norman archway low 


But the cold 
Watch above the banks of Tyne, 
And the sheeted snowdrifts wrap 
All the moorland’s barren line; 
And through earth and heaven still ringing— 
Saints and men and angels singing— 


fires 


, 


Hang the beaded mistletoe. 


December stars 


Cometh still the strange old story, 

Christ the Child, the King of Glory! 
All is gone, save this, we know— 
Seven hundred years 


« , ' 
ago! 


G. A. DAVis. 





was suddenly wafted into the chamber from a 
church across the street. ‘‘ All pleasant and 
fortunate things ought to attend a Christmas 
bride! From my heart, Thyra, I wish you a 
long and happy life with Guy!” 
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We were standing before a mirror which reflected both our figures—I, 
in my frosty bridal laces, a golden-haired, violet-eyed vision, radiant with 
youth and joy; and Mirabel, in her leopard-like grace and rich, dark, 
foreign beauty—she was an East Indian by birth, and only a few weeks before 
she had come, a stranger and an alien, to find a» home with her New England 
kindred. There was something odd about Mirabel—I did not quite compre- 
hend her. 

‘**Cousin,” I said, quickly, ‘‘I fear yow are not quite happy. Of late you 
seem to have lost both flesh and color.” 

She laughed. 

‘*My dear Thyra, ‘of late’ you have been too much absorbed in Guy and 
his love to see anything else with a clear vision. I am quite well—quite 
happy. There! let me fasten that spray of orange-flowers a little more to the 
left. Now you are ready, child, and here comes Guy, at last, to claim his 
bride.” 

Not Guy, but Aunt Middleton entered, in heliotrope satin and Brussels 
lace. ‘* What can be keeping Guy?” she cried, anxiously. ‘‘ The clergyman 
has been waiting a full half-hour, and everybody is growing impatient. Surely 
something has happened! I have felt all along that Thyra was too happy- 
it is not well to be too happy in this world.” 

The ceremony had been fixed for eight o’clock. It now lacked a quarter 
to nine. We looked at each other blankly. A sudden fear clutched my 
heart, like an icy hand. 

‘*Something unforeseen may have detained him,” faltered Mirabel. 

‘‘A bridegroom,” answered Aunt Middleton, ‘‘ should never allow anything, ef uw 
aeom or wateresson, to lenep lim frons Bis bride." JOHN LAPHAM’S MAKE-BELIEVE CHRISTMAS.—‘‘as HER EYES TRAVELED 


** Quite true!” murmured my East Indian cousin. . DOWN THE PAGE, HER BREATH OAME QUICK. . . . . PAPA JOHN DARED NOT LOOK 
Another half-hour went- by. Where—where was Guy? He did not come, INTO HER EYES.” — SEE PAGE 266, 
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A CHRISTMAS GHOST.—“‘‘‘ mrraBEL, MIRABEL !’ I SHRIEKED. oes 
I LOOKED UP INTO HIS FAITHFUL FACE. 


THROUGH MY TEARS 








The wondering bridesmaids peered through the anteroom- 
doors, the halls and stairways seemed full of whispers. Every- 
body had grown pale—my own face in the mirror looked ashy 
and strange. 

‘An hour and a quarter late!” I gasped. ‘ Do you think 
he has deserted me—that he is not coming at all, Aunt Mid- 
dleton ?” 

‘*T don't know,” she answered, wildly; ‘‘such strange 
things happen nowadays! We must dispatch a messenger at 
once to Guy's hotel. I saw Derrick Vane in the hall just 
now—let us send him.” 

I felt a hot thrill from head to foot. 

**Not Vane!" IT implored. ‘‘Anybody but Vane! Spare me 
the mortification of sending a rejected lover to bring an ac- 
cepted one !" 

‘*Oh, hush, Thyra!” cried Mirabel, in great distress. ‘‘ Guy 
cannot have deserted you. Mad he may be,” incoherently, 
‘but not—not altogether devoid of honor. He could not, he 
would not, do it! Stop, dear!” as I began to tear off my 
gloves, ‘* What are you about ? Let Vane go at once. He will 








surely fetch Guy, and all will be well.” So 
Derrick Vane was sent to Guy’s hotel, and it 
was he who brought back to us the dreadful 
news. I saw him coming up the stair—his face 
looked like gray stone—the clergyman was with 
him. In my bridal white I flew to meet the 
pair. 

‘*He is dead!” I cried. 

‘* Yes,” answered Vane; ‘* he shot himself at 
his hotel an hour ago !” 

Mirabel went down, like a log, to the floor, 
and lay there without breath or motion. I 
heard a chorus of frightened screams, and 
Aunt Middleton rushed to me, and tried to 
take me in her arms, but I pushed her back. 

‘‘Hold nothing from me, Derrick!” I en- 
treated. ‘‘ Tell me everything! Did he leave 
any word for me—for me, the woman he pro- 
fessed to love ?” 

‘*My poor, poor child,” answered Derrick, 
hoarsely, ‘‘no—there was no word for you. 
I found his room locked. The hotel people 
declared he must be within. They had heard 
a noise there a short time before, but thought 
nothing of it. We broke down the door. He 
was lying on the floor, with a _ six-shooter 
clutched in his hand. He had burned all his 
private papers in the grate. On the margin of 
an open note-book we found these words pen- 
ciled: ‘I die by my own hand, because I can 
no longer endure life.’ A sealed letter lay on 
his table, but my poor little girl, it was not 
for you!” 

Then the clergyman tried to speak. I could 
not hear him. I ran, shrieking, into the ante- 
room, and began tearing off my bridal vail and 
orange-flowers. Behind the appalling fact of 
Guy’s death something worse lurked. He, my 
lover, who had so many times declared that he 
loved ms—my betrothed husband, from whom 
I had parted tenderly but a few hours before, 
had destroyed himself to escape marriage with 
me—made his exit from life on our bridal eve, 
because he found a future with me would be 
unendurable. 

After that came confusion and horror, and 
then empty rooms, and silence, and darkness. 
I lay prostrate in a curtained chamber, and my 
cousin Mirabel sat beside me, holding my cold 
hand. She held it very closely, and now and 
then a convulsive shudder went over her. 

Presently some strolling singer on the pave- 
ment under the window set up that old carol : 

* * Now all your sorrows He doth heal, 
Your sins He takes away, 
For Christ, the Lord of Glory, 
Was born on Christmas Day.’’ 


’ 


‘*Send him away, Mirabel!” I groaned; ‘‘ he 
will drive me mad. Can Heaven itself heal 
such a sorrow as mine? No! no!” 
She turned on me fiercely —her splendid 


Eastern ‘face looked drawn and strange. 


‘*Little simpleton!” she cried, harshly, 
‘* what is your sorrow compared with 
with—” Then, checking herself suddenly : 


‘* Forgive me, Thyra. I am quite dazed to- 
night. You are young—a mere clu}, as yet 
—and, by the merey of Providence, you were 
made to forget easily.” 

I tore my hand from her hold. ‘* Forget? 
If you did not look so wretched, I should hate 
you for daring to say that, Mirakel! It is all 
so strange, so terrible! Why did he not tell 
me that he had ceased to love me? Surely he 
knew that I would have released him from his 
“engagement.” 

‘*T cannot answer you, poor child!” shiv- 
ered Mirabel, hiding her face in. her hands. 

After that I was very iil. Weeks, months 
went by, and found me still an invalid. The 
family physician looked grave, and advised an 
entire change of scene. 

** Take her abroad,” he said to Aunt Middle- 


ton, ‘‘and do not return to America for a year | 


or two, at least.” 

So Aunt Middleton and I went abroad. The 
evening before we sailed I took final leave of 
Mirabel. There were hollows in her cheeks, 
and her Oriental eyes had a desolate, far-away 
look. She was dressed in the deepest black. 
I suddenly remembered that she had worn that 
color since the Christmas Eve which had laid 
my whole life waste. 

‘It is fitting that J should go in mourning 
the rest of my days, Mirabel,” I said, bitterly ; 
‘** but you—why do you choose it, also?” 

‘*T like black,” she answered, evasively. 
‘* Good-by, Thyra—somes ing tells me we shall 
never meet again.” 

** You have been talking with Aunt Middle- 


ton,” I said, ** and you think I shall not return 
alive.” 

** No; it is not that,” she answered. ‘* You 
will recover—you will be happy yet. I have 


@ favor to ask of you, dear. Look me in the 
face and say ‘ / forgive you everything, Mira 
bel!’ It will be something pleasant for me to 
remember, when you are gone.” 

I did not know what she meant, and I was 
too listless to ask ; but I repeated the words, 
as she desired, and she thanked me and went 
away. 

Shortly after, Derrick Vane entered. He, 
too, had come to say good-by. ‘* For the 
sake of the friends still left you,” he entreated, 
“try to grow strong, Thyra, and come back to 
us resigned, if not consoled.” 

It was a balmy night in June. He stood be- 
side my chair, grave, stalwart, looking down 
on me with his heart in his eyes. He had 
loved me for years with « passion as hopeless 
as it was constant. 

‘* While the mystery of Guy’s suicide re- 
mains unsolved, do not speak to me of resigna- 
tion,” I answered. 

** My poor child,!” 

I put my hand on his arm. His strong 
frame trembled visibly to my.touch. 

‘If you really love me, Derrick,” [ said, 
** help me to find out the secret of his death !’ 

He looked deeply pained. 

** Nou set me a hard task, Thyra—a most 





] unpleasant task; but your word is my law. I 


|} need not assure you that I would lay down 
| my life for you—you know it already, do you 
} not ?” 


** Yes,” I acknowledged reluctantly. 

‘*T will do my best to serve you,” said Der- 
rick Vane, drawing a deep breath; ‘‘ and 
| should I discover the thing you wish to know, 
| be sure that I will travel to the ends of the 
| earth to tell you, Thyra.” 
| Then he, too, went. and the next day 
| Aunt Middleton and I sailed for Europe. We 
spent the remainder of the Summer in the 
high, cool air of the Engadine. Winter found 
us in Southern France, established in a little 
chalet, like a toy-house, standing in a garden 
of sweet-smelling pines and olive-trees, on the 
slope of a hill, a stone’s throw from the high 
road to Cannes. 

Aunt Middleton grumbled at our thin walls, 
our draughty little salon, the exorbitant price 
of coals, the olive-wood that refused to burn, 
the Mistral that chilled us to the bone, and the 
odd ways of our French servants; yet, in spite 
of these drawbacks, we found our campagne 
delightful, and I began to gain in flesh and 
strength daily. 

December came, bringing that doleful anni- 
versary which both Aunt Middleton and I 
keenly dreaded. It was the twenty-fourth of 
the month—a bleak day, with the Mistral blow- 
ing through the gray olives of the garden, and 
penetrating all the cracks and crannies of our 
ill-built chalet. Thé fireplaces were very 
small, and in spite of a generous sacrifice of 
fuel, our sa/on remained cold and uncomfort- 
able. Aunt Middleton went about with a 
worsted shawl on her shoulders, watching me 
in an anxious, almost hysterical way. 

‘*T wish Mirabel was here to help us live 
through the next few hours,” she quavered, 
‘* T cannot think why she does not write. We 
have not received a line from her since we left 
Switzerland.” 

‘*At best, Mirabel is an unsatisfactory corre- 
spondent,” I answered. ‘* Why should we 
want anybody, Aunt Middleton, to keep this 
auniversary with us? It is better for us to 
endure it by ourselves.” 

Aunt Middleton wheeled a chair of faded 
leather to one side of the grate. 

‘* There!” she said, stubbornly; ‘‘ that is 
for a Christmas guest! I hope and pray that 
somebody will come to-night to occupy it 
somebody—I really do not care who it is!” 

I was not as hospitable as Aunt Middleton, 
and presently I threw on my wraps, and went 
out to walk alone in our little garden. 

Christmas Eve was falling, dreary indeed, in 
this chalet by the Mediterranean. I paced 
along the damp flegs, thinking of that bridal 
night one year before—of my worse than 
widowhood. In a sheltered spot under a 
southern wall a few flowers still bioomed. The 


vintage was gone from the vines, the bitter 


wind soughed through the pines, the gnarled 
olive-trunks stood grimly up in the dusk. 
Suddenly I became aware that some one was 
following me. I heard a step, light, unobtru- 
sive, but perfectly distinct, just at my back. 
I turned quickly. No living thing was in 
sight. 

‘* Who is there !” I cried. 

Only the Mistral answered. I walked on 
again. The step followed, persistent, deter- 
mined, yet light as air—a woman’s step. I 
heard it as plainly as I heard the wind in the 
trees. Again I paused and looked back. 

‘* What do you want? Why do you follow 
me ?” I cried. 

No voice replied. 
garden. 

A great terror seized me. What bodiless 
thing was pursuing me there in the Christmas 
dusk? I fled towards the house, hearing at 
every bound that ghostly tread, firm, regular, 
penetrating, close at my side, keeping pace 
with my own. Wild with fright, I burst into 
the salon. Fortunately Aunt Middleton was 
in the kitchen with Thérése, the servant. The 
juliet room, with its waxlights and ruddy fire, 
restored me to myself—gave me a feeling of 
shelter and security. 

‘**It was a delusion,” I said, and threw of 
my wraps, and sat down shivering by the 
hearth. As I spread my chilled hands to the 
blaze, a diamond on one finger caught the 
light, and began to flash and sparkle, like a 
point of living fire. It was Guy's engage- 
ment ring. Passionately tore it off and flung 
it into the blaze. 

** T have killed love with a year of weeping !” 
[I muttered, half aloud. ‘ 'To-night I will for- 
get the past, and begin my life anew.” 

A deep-drawn sigh answered me. I looked 
quickly up. The faded leather chair, which 
Aunt Middleton had drawn up to the fire for a 
Christmas guest, was now occupied. Some- 
body sat there, gazing across the hearth at me. 
in the full light of the flame. 

A figure of leopard-like grace, dressed in the 
plain mourning which I knew so well. The 
face was worn and pale; the great, dark eyes 
looked hollow and sad. She sat leaning for- 
ward a little, her pleading, remorseful gaze 
fastened on me breathlessly. My heart seemed 
to stop beating. It was Mirabel herself 
Mirabel, for whose presence Aunt Middleton 
had all day been sighing; but how had she 
reached our chalet from her New England 
home, on the other side of the sea, and why 
did she wear that strange, deathly look ? 

I tried to rub my eyes. but could n terror 
had paralyzed me. Was [ dreaming? No. 
There was the long, narrow salon, with the 
fire, and the olive-boughs writhing at the win- 
dow. I could hear the click of 
wooden shoes on the stone floor of the kitchen 
beyond ; and even the cheerful bubbling of a 
casserole, And ail the while, in that faded 
chair, sat the black, immovable shape, staring 


I 


was alone in the old 





at me across the hearth with sad, beseeching 


Thérése’s | 








} 
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eyes—-a guest that Aunt Middleton never 
dreamed of—a guest not made of flesh and 
blood, as all my shuddering senses told me. 
With one superhuman effort I started up, at 
last. 

‘* Mirabel! Mirabel !” I shrieked. 

Softly, silently, suddenly, the figure . in 
black melted out of the chair, and was gone, 
just is Aunt Middleton came rushing into the 
salon. 

‘“*T have seen Mirabel!” I cried, wildly. 
‘“*Oh, Aunt Middleton, she followed me about 
the garden to-night—she has been here, sitting 
in vour guest-chair—Mirabel herself.” 

‘*Great Heaven! what nonsense are you 
talking, .Thvra ?” exclaimed Aunt Middleton, 
‘* Mirabel is thousands of miles away. dear. 
It was all your imagination.” 

‘*T saw her face to face !” I cried, and began 
to describe the apparition minutely, but Aunt 
Middleton looked incredulous. 

‘* Your nerves are quite shattered, Thyra —I 
must give you a sedative. I will write to 
Mirabel this very night, and ask her what she 
means by sending her wraith across the sea, to 
keep Christmas with us. Well, never mind, 
dear, I will not laugh at you—we all have our 
hallucinations.” 

It was useless to argue with her: her supe- 
rior mind was proof against any assertions of 
mine. Half an hour later dinner was on the 
board, and we were just making ready to sit 
down, when a loud knock echoed on the en- 
trance door of the chalet. 

‘*Who can that be?” said Aunt Middleton, 
in astartled voice. 

‘‘Another wraith, maybe,” I shuddered. 

Thérése’s wooden shoes clattered in the 
passage, a bolt was drawn back, and then Aunt 
Middleton and I advanced simultaneously to 
meet the person wko was following our servant 
into the room. 

‘*Derrick Vane! can I believe my eyes?” 
cried Aunt Middleton, stretching out both 
hands to him. 

Yes, Derrick, buttoned up in a long travel- 
ing-coat, and looking very eold and _ tired, 
yet with something radiant in his handsome 
face. 

‘* Aunt Middleton was sighing for a Christ- 
mas guest,” I faltered, ‘‘and you are here in 
answer to her wish.” 

He looked wistfully into my eyes. 

‘““Thyra, I come to bring you news,” he 
said. 

‘*News!” echoed Aunt Middleton. ‘‘ Then 
you are more than welcome. Our letters have 
been greatly delayed of late. We have heard 
no word from home or Mirabel for weeks and 
weeks.” 

‘*Mirabel died a month ago, of 
baffling decline,” said Derrick Vane. 
you notice of her death in the care 
Paris banker.” 

‘*We never received it,” said Aunt 
ton, aghast. 

‘*She knew that I suspected her,” he went 
on, solemnly, ‘‘ knew that I had watched her 
for along time. The last day of her life she 
summoned me to her side. 

‘** You love Thyra,’ she said, ‘and I want 
you to be happy—I want her to be happy. 
When I am dead, go find her and tell her all. 
Here is the key to the mystery.’ And she put 
into my hand a tear-stained letter, bearing the 
date of the fatal day on which Guy Seaforth 
had ended his life. I read these words: 


a slow, 
““T sent 
of your 


Middle- 


‘***T cannot live without you, Mirabel, neither 
can Iso wrong Thyra as to make her my wife, 
when I have no love to give her. I see but one 
way out of all this torment and despair—it is 
the coward’s way, the weakling’s way, but no 
other is left tome. Oh, my darling! why did 
we not meet before I was pledged, heart and 
hand, to another? Last night I begged you 
on my knees to fly with me. You refused. 
You would not break Thyra’s heart, you said. 
Ah, Mirabel! you have broken mine. To lose 
you is something worse than death. If I can- 
not live with you, I will not live without you! 

re,” 

‘* One year ago to-night,” said Derrick, ‘‘ this 
letter, directed to Mirabel, was found on the 
table beside Guy Seaforth’s dead body. I gave 
it privately to your cousin. I could not tell 
you my suspicions then, because they were 
only suspicions. But she loved him, even as 
he loved her; yet, for your sake, she refused 
to fly with him. His name was on her lips 
when she died.” 

There was no need for Derrick to say more. 
I understood it all now—the meeting of those 
two, long after Gny was pledged to me, the 
mad passion that I had never suspected, and 
the secret anguish which had been wearing 
Mirabel’s life away since the culminating 
tragedy of a year before. 

** And you have traveled thousands of miles 
to bring me this letter 7” I gasped. 

‘* Yes, according to'my promise, Thyra.” 

Through my tears I looked up into his faith- 
ful, yearning eyes. All the rest of the world 
might be false, but he was true. He opened 
his arms, I ran to him, and hid my face on 
his breast. 

** Oh, Derrick,” I sobbed, ‘* I am not worthy 
of jove like yours, but such as I am, take me 
I give myself to you as a Christmas gift!” 

**I knew you would come to me some day, 
darling !” he answered, as he folded me to his 
heart; and then a great and divine peace fell 
upon me, and I heard Aunt Middleton singing 
softly, with tear-choked breath: 


*** Now all our sorrows He doth heal, 
Our sins He takes away, 
For Christ, the Lord of Glory, 
Was born on Christmas Day.’” 


As for Mirabel’s ghost in the salon—was it 
reality or hallucination? ‘To this day I cannot 
tell. 
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Concerning the Mother-in-Law. 


Se ee advocate of women’s 
il rights has lately come to the conclusion, 
after a serious study of the historical mother- 
in-law, that history needs to be revised and re- 
written, no less with regard to this interesting 
character than to many others, which a more 
enlightened criticism has shown to have been 
systematically misrepresented. According to 
him, the mother-in-law of received history is 
always, by what may be called a conspiracy 
among writers, the mother of the wife, and 
never, by any accident, the husband’s mother. 


| A consensus of this nature, he says, is but one 


more proof of the malignity and tyranny of 
man, sleeplessly vigilant to justify and to main- 
tain his domination over the weaker sex. If 
history had been written, he adds, by women, 
we should read a different account of the vicari- 


| ous mother. 


Something very like this was said by the lion 


| in the fable; the advocates of both the lion and 


the women overlooking the fact that, while they 
denounce the man for falsifying the record, 
each one of them wishes it were in his power to 


| do the same thing. 


varying 


In the case of women, the opportunity for 
the story has not been wanting. 
There have been women rulers and writers, and 
if no one of these has sought, by edict or by 
book, to attack the position of the husband’s 
mother, or to vindicate the mother of the wife, 
this may well be taken as a kind of negative 
testimony in favor of the received opinion on 
the subject of mothers-in-law. Strong as the 
historical argument is, however, it is in its very 
nature far from final. Each century has the 
duty laid upon it of revising and of modifying 
the conclusions of the previous one, and it 
must be admitted that we shall never know, 
with scientific accuracy, the man or the type. 
The question of the mother-in-law will always 
divide mankind into two great hostile camps: 


| and yet it seems as if the fair-minded on both 
| sides must agree that the husband’s mother is, 


strictly speaking, no mother-in-law at all. The 
son is, first of all, a man; and. he is removed, 
by his duties and occupations and tastes, from 
the sphere and the society of his mother to a 
degree inconceivable in the case of the daugh- 
ter. The mother’s interest in her son, though 
no less real and tender than that she feels for 


her daughter, is infinitely less anxious and 


| no traditional authority. 


demonstrative, and is wholly unmixed with 
vague misgivings as to the future. When the 
son marries and sets up his own establishment, 
his mother, if she undertakes to interfere in his 
household affairs, does so with a certain lack of 
decision and resoluteness. She has not med- 
dled for years with her son’s personal habits, 
and his wife is a stranger, over Whom she has 
She feels herself to 
be an intruder, more or less impertinent, ac- 
cording to the degree of her own sensitiveness : 
and she asserts herself, therefore, in a weak 
and tentative way which invites defeat. 

With her daughter the case is exactly the re- 
verse. It is the daughter’s husband who is the 
intruder, and against him the mother-in-law 
feels an instinctive and natural resentment. 

Not to be wearied, not to be deterred. 

Not to be overcome. 

He has come between her and her child, and 


| has broken up her daily habits of direction and 


control and criticism; and he expects her to 
take « second place, where she has had the 
first. It is not in human nature to accept such 
a change with tameness, and even the victim of 
her wrath must acknowledge, in his moments 
of calm reflection, that the traditional mother- 
in-law is, after all, in harmony with the eternal 
fitness of things. 


Occupations for Young Women. 


\ ORE occupations are open to women now 
4 than ever before, and yet it often seems 
as if women suddenly compelled to earn their 
living were never more helpless, nor the ranks 
of poorly paid seamstresses, shop -girls and 
teachers more overcrowded. The vicissitudes 
of American life are familiar to every one’s ex- 
perience, and yet everywhere the spectacle is 
presented of the daughter of the family brought 
up in idleness, and utterly without resources, 


| if by some turn of Fortune’s wheel they are 


forced to find support for themselves. When 
the suggestion is made, as it has been made in 
these columns and elsewhere, that the daughters 


| as well as the sons should be trained in some 
| useful calling, one common answer is a de- 


mand for suggestions specific and practical. A 
practical solution of the problem involves the 
elimination of certain ideas which are still un- 
fortunately prevalent. Girls who dream of 


| supporting themselves by literature or the 


stage may as well realize at once that they ure 
building castles in the air. There are many 
women in New York who earn their living by 
journalism, but they have had special training 
and special adaptability, and yet the number 


| of these hard-working journalists is compara- 
| tively small and their occupation an entirely 


distinct thing from literature. ‘The life of the 
stage, which presents peculiar dangers and few 
prizes, demands a special talent and a persever- 
ing willingness to do hard, drudging work which 


| would discourage aspirants were it realized. 


Academie art, like literature, can scarcely be 
counted a practical vocation, and any one who 
sees the muititudes of painted menu cards, silk 
banner-screens, plaques, or what not, at the 
Women’s Exchanges, knows that the ordinary 
kinds of applied art are hopelessly overdone. 
There is no profitable demand for shop-girls 
or for teachers, at least in the lower grades of 
schools, because the market for comparatively 
unskilled labor, which includes plain sewing, 
is completely glutted; moreover, advertise- 
ments of easy roads to fortune for women mean 
swindles. ‘I'Lis may seem discouraging, but 
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the point is to find fields in which trained labor 
commands a fair price, and such fields exist. 

The possessor of a special talent should make 
the most of it. With a genuine gift for musie, 
education for teaching music may be desirable, 
although this calling is overcrowded. A gift 
for designing points out a ready way to a com- 
fortable livelihood, but not by painting pic- 
tures for the exhibitions. After a thorough 
course at some good art school like the Cooper 
Union, a really talented designer can make an 
excellent market for her work among manu- 
facturers of carpets, wall papers and other 
articles, where good designs are always at a 
premium. The schools founded by Peter 
Cooper do not limit their advantages to in- 
struction in designing, oil-paintin z and crayon- 
drawing, but they also furnish instruction in 
wood engrav:ng and photography, both occu- 
pations to which women are adapted. For 
those who have no talent for any form of art, 
there are classes in stenography, type-writing 
and telegraphy. The sudden increase in the 
number of women employed as _ secretaries, 
amanuenses and to operate type-writing ma- 
chines is a noticeable feature of the business 
life of the day. Their employment means a 
large demand, which, however, will be satisfied 
only by ability to write a good hand and in- 
telligence enough to compose a clear business 
letter, something like type- writing or steno- 
graphy, which requires special training. The 
cost of instruction at the Cooper Union is very 
low, and at the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation in New York there are free classes 
not only in type- writing, stenography and 
book-keeping, but also in the cutting and fit- 
ting of dresses. The Industrial Educational 
Association educates teachers in certain lines, 
and its graduates are said to be in demand. At 
the Columbia College Library a course is given 
in the care, arrangement, etc., of libraries, and 
it is said that thus far all the students have been 
engaged as librarians ; a post always implying a 
living salary, and often much more. 

These are a few of the vocations for which 
girls can fit themselves in New York and in 
most large cities, and there are others of a more 
domestic character, which are worth considera- 
tion. It is useless to insist that domestic ser- 
vice with the home and good wages given a ser- 
vant is far superior to the life of a shop-girl 
or seamstress, for the unfortunate prejudice 
against service is not to be removed by argu- 
ment. Yet a girl with a taste for cooking will 
do well to make herself a proficient in an art 
whose professors are always in demand, and 
numerous cooking-schools offer a ready oppor- 
tunity. There are women who earn good liv- 
ings by going out to superintend the prepara- 
tion of special dinners, and others who find a 
profitable market for home-made preserves, 
pickles, cakes, and similar dainties. One who 
learns millinery thoroughly is mistress of a 
well-paying trade, and a sound knowledge of 
dressmaking, or even of the doing up of fine 
laces, is a substantial resource. The business 
of doing shopping for people living out of town 
has become firmly established, but this is neces- 
sarily limited. The trained narse always com- 
mands an excellent salary; but here, asin other 
well-paid callings, a thorough education is 
necessary, as well as special ability. We need 
not prolong our list, for it already offers a va- 
riety of practical suggestions, always coupled 
with the moral that it is only skilled labor 
which is sure of its price, and skilled labor al- 
Ways means wpecial training. 
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beh! EN hundred years ago, 
Rose the castle upon Tyne; . 


Wide around and far away 

Rolled the moorland’s barren line, 
Brown with bracken, flushed with heather, 
Sheeted white in wintry weather— 

These were all the same, I know, 

Seven hundred years ago! 


(Continued on page 267.) 





